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Tue name of Madame de Stael 
has long been familiar in French 
Literature. Two ladies of this 
name rank high among their female 
writers. The present Madame de 
Stael Holstein has published seve- 
ral works, the last of which, Corin- 
na, will do more for her glory than 
all the others. Perhaps it may not 
be amiss to give some account of 
tlie author, before reflecting. upon 
her work. 

She is the daughter of the late 
M. Necker, who played so conspic- 
nous a part at the commencement 
of the French Revolution; and the 
widow of the late Baron de Stael 
Holstein,who was ambassadour from 
the king of Sweden during the time 
of the Directory. Her children are 
brought up in Switzerland, the 
country of her family ; and it is one 
of the reproaches of her enemies, 
that she has always kept them ata 
distance from herself. She is not 
handsome In the face, but her per- 
son is fine, above the middle size. 
A judgmentof her character, form- 
ed from her works, would be as er- 
roneous, in some respects, as that of 
the lady, who described Thomson 
from reading the Seasons. She is 
always writing about melancholy, 
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and admiring the gloomy, profound 
impressions, that abound in the po- 
etry and character of the English 
and northern nations ; yet Madame 
de Stael is miserable out of Paris 3 
and would be as wretched as Milo 
was at Marseilles, as Seneca in Cor- 
sica, or Ovid on the Bosphorus. 
Her great delight is to be amid a 
circle of wits in a saloon at Paris. 
She is gay, laughing, and fond of 
avimated conversation and lively re- 
partee, in which she always takes a 
principal part, and generally enga- 
ges all the men in her conversation, 
paying very little attention to her 
own sex, and is therefore not a great 
favourite with them. 

From her’rank, her connexions, 
her talents, her independent fortune, 
and active character, she has always 
been a remarkable personage in so- 
ciety, and frequently meddled in po- 
litical intrigues. She used to be 


very intimate with Talleyrand, and 


often teized this famous statesman 
and wit. She inquired of him one 
day, which he would saye, if he 
should see her and Madame Grand, 
now his wife, fallen into the water ; 
he answered, **.My dear madame, 
you know how to swim.”’ 

Asthe period of Baonaparte’s usur- 
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pation she had sufficient influence to 
be very troublesome to him in the 
commencement of his reign,and when 
he was obliged to be gradual in his 
usurpation of power. In the or- 
ganization of the new temporary 
government she out manceuvred the 
future emperour, and placed Benja- 
min Constant in ‘one of the assem- 
blies, in spite of his efforts to the 
contrary. When he had acquired 
stability, he did not forget Madame 
de Stael, but sent Talleyrand to tell 
her she must leave Paris, and go to 
Switzerland. It was rather an awk- 
ward commission, but he executed 
it with address. He called on her, 
and after a few compliments told 
her—* I hear, madame, you are go- 
ing to take a journey.””—* O no, 
it is a mistake, I have rot the least 
intention of doing it.”’—* Pardon 
me, [ heard you were going to Swit- 
zerland.”’—** I have no such pro- 
ject, 1 assure you.”’—** J have been 
told so by the best authority, and 
that you would leave Paris in three 
days.” ‘lhe hint was taken. Af.- 
ter some period had elapsed, she re- 
turned to Paris, and,about the epoch 
of General Morean’s banishment, 
she was exiled again, and ordered 
1ot to come within ten leagues of 
Paris, because at her house a nume- 
rous circle of men of talents and in- 
finence assembled, who were disaf- 
fected to the government. This 
she evaded two or three times, which 
was discovered by the police,and she 
was then banished to Switzerland. 
She made a tour in that country 
the summer of last year in company 
with her friend, the beautiful Mad- 
ame Recamier, and the last winter 
they passed at Vienna. 

The regions of science and litera- 
ture have been so generally explor- 
ed, that many of «those, who have 
not been able to discover any new 
matter, have been contented with 
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‘the humbler occupation of varying 


the manner of what has been already 
described. Several of the sciences 
haves been divested of their harsh 
and technical appearance, and taught 
by tricks and experiments, by rhyines 
and riddles, as our quacks administer 
their medicines in the guise of su. 
gar-plums. History and Romance, 
which have often been two. names 
for the same thing, are becoming so 
blended, that, possibly, the notions 
of posterity about the two or three 
last centuries will be very similar to 
those we have of the *xpedition of 
the Argonauts. Fifty years ago we 
were diverted with ‘“ Romantick 
Histories,”’? and now we are treated 
with * Historical Romances.” If 
our descendants should become so 
enervated and effeminate by this ex- 
uberance of the press, as to prefer 
amusement to act, many of our 
sprightly romances wilh be read, 
and many of our dull histories’ will 
be forgotten. ) 
Corinna is a novel engrafted on a 
journey, and description of Italy, 
and the licenttous fashion of blend- 
ing fancy and reality is more muo- 
cent and justifiable in this kind of 
work than in any other. Of the 
advantages which it possesses, Mad- 
ame de Stael has availed herself m 
the ablest manner. "The description 
of the inéeresting and magnificent 
objects. of Rome, the disquisitions 
on Italian society, and the progress 
of the novel, are most ingeniously 
mingled, and by being alternately 
brought forward, prevent the most 
fastidious reader from tiring. Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s romances ate celebrated 
for their beautiful, descriptions, 
which lose a great part of their in- 
terest not only from being too often 
repeated, but because they are only 
pleasing pictures of the writer’s im- 
agination, composed perhaps from 
studies of. landseape, ‘but vague and 
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transitory as the shadows of summer 
clouds. Here Madame de Stael 


possesses a striking advantage ; for, 


not confined like a writer of travels, 


to mere journalizing and descrip- 
tion, a selection suffices for her pur- 

se, and the canvass of her work 
is filled, not with 


The Alps, the Appenines and River Po, 


- 


but with the most interesting ob- 
jects of ancient and modern Italy. 

The persons of the novel are few 
in number, but these few are sketch- 
ed with that delicate and minute 
observation of character, which be- 
longs to her sex ; while the contrasts 
arising from diflerent tempers and 
education, and the eflecis of the 
passions, are develaped with all the 
force and skill produced by a pro- 
found knowledge of the human 
heart. Count @’Erpeuil is a gay, 
well bred, distinguished Frenchman, 
portrayed with the most aggravat- 
ug accuracy : perhaps the fidelity 
and spirit ot this portrait is better 
sustained than any other tn the 
book. Mr. Edgeermond, the rela- 
tion of Lord Neivill, who makes 
his appearance at Rome, is delin- 
eated so generally, that he repre- 
sents a species, yet so simply and 
naturally, that he affects us like a 
Miuature among a collection of his- 
torical pictures. Oswald posseses 
too many noble qualities to suffer 
us to despise him ;. but when a_ be- 
ug, like Corinna, is sacrificed to 
morbid sensibility and imaginary 
duties, we pity the victim too much 
to respect the sacrificer. Corinna 
is the fair monster of the work : 
she is a charaeter out of nature; so 
at least she will be generally, and so 
she had better be considered: yet 
she has enough of humanity in her 
compost} Hy a sudheient portion of 
the facult y of inspiring and suffer. 


Wwe emotion, to excite, eves in the 
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generality of readers, an interest be- 
yond that of a mere heroine of ro- 
mance. | ; 

The incidents are many. of them 
striking and novel ; and in the pre- 
sent state of literature, this is one of 
the rarest kinds of merit. Oswald 
saving the madmen from the hospit- 
al in flames at Ancona, the: moop- 
light scene at the fountain of Trevi, 
and Corinna on the road from Na- 
ples to Portici, will support Mad- 
ame de Stael’s claim to this praise. 
The style is eloquent ; and the 
thoughts are many of them singu- 
larly just, beautiful and original. 

The intimate knowledge, which 
is discovered of ‘the character of dif- 
ferentinations, is a remarkable fea- 
ture of this work ; aad it is hard to 
say which is delineated most. accu. 
rately, the French, the. Italian or 
the English. The Countd’Erpeuil 
tells, Oswald,—* je n’aime en. fait 


‘de nation, que les Anglais et les 


l'rancais ; il faut etre fiers comme 
eux, ou brillans comme nous, tout 
le reste n’est que de imitation.” It 
is easy to see, which has the supe- 
riority in the eyes of the author. 
Neither Dr. Moore, nor M. Dupa- 
ty has shewn more acquaintance 
with the Italian character; the dia- 
logue allows her the means of at- 
tacking it with the ebullitions of 
French vanity, and the moroseness 
of English pride ; which is answer- 
ed by Cormna only with patient 
submission and mild regret. | It ap- 
pears to have been one of the prin- 
cipal ebjects of the writer,to shew, 
that the Italians have been ** more 
sinned against than sinning ;’’-to 
convert the contempt of the world 
ito pity, and to excite a belief, that 
men, whose ancestors once governed 
the universe, who have furnished 
learuing and the arts with some of 


Lucir Drignatest Ornaments, are Capa- 


b'e of being elevated from their pre- 
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sent degraded situation, and assu- 
mig a conspicuous rank in the 
world. 

The work is not without its 
faults ; and those,who are fonder of 
the chaff than the grain, may select 
them. But there is one obliquity 
of sentiment, which becomes the 
more remarkable, as it exercises a 
fatal influence over the conduct of 
her hero. Madame de Stael was 
extremely fond of her father, and 
has attempted in a book, she publish- 
ed, containing his posthumous works, 
to sublimate this affection, into a 
mysterious, metaphysical passion, 
which exposed her to severe repre- 
hension from the French criticks., 
If she had persuaded the world in 
this respect, she could only acquire 
credence for singularity ; yet, by a 
kind of perversity, she has made this 
indefensible principle a governing 
motive in her new work. Peculiar 
circumstances may modify the affec- 
tions unnaturally in a few indtvidu- 
als : will Madame de Stael make 
an unfortunate exception a general 
rule ? Is affection to a mother so sub- 
ordinate, that /a perte d’un pere, 18 
la plus intime de toutes les dowleurs? 
Is affection for a husband, or for our 
offspring, weaker than this ? Ardent 
and melancholy minds are apt to run 
into exaggeration, but this if it were 
realized, would recal the fable of 
Saturn devouring his children, 

To expiate this censure of Mad- 
ame de» Stael, it will be a grateful 
task to attempt her defence, where 
she has been blamed unjustly. It 
has been said,* that her inimitable 
description of the circle im North- 
umberland has a tendency to discour- 
age the gentle virtues of private, and 
to ridicule the simplicity of domes- 
tick life, while the brilliant Corinna 
will dazzle and allure. Atlas ! poor 


® See Edinburgh Review, 
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Corinna !| did ever moral of any his- 
tory stare the reader more fully in 
the face ? Is it not as apparent, as 
those, heaped up at the end of fa- 
bles, labelled and dried for the use 
of school-boys ? Does not the luck- 
less heroine lament, that she is de- 
prived of thecharms of domestick life, 
which she was formed to enjoy ; and 
does she not fall a victim to one of 
these admirers of still life ? The an- 
thor gives a representation, which is 
neither harsh nor extravagant, of the 
imbecile taciturnity, the morose, 
awkward pride, and the petrifyiny 
power of this Northumberland tea- 
drinking society, which occasions 
an outcry among the parties concerns 
ed. What will these moralists say 
to the following lines of Cowper, 
which cought to be engraven on the 
teapot of every similar coterie ! 


True modesty is a discerning grace, 

And only blushes in the proper place ; 

But counterfeit is blind, and skulks 
through fear, 

Where tis a shame to be asham’d to 
appear: 

Humility the parent of the first, 

The last by vanity produc’d and nure'd. 

The circle form’d, we sit in silent state, 

Like figures drawn upon a dial plate ; 

Yes ma'am, and no ma’am, utter’d softly, 
$'10W 


Every five minutes, how the minutes go. 


The improvisations of Corinna 
will be less admired than any other 
part of the work. That,which she 
makes at the capital, is eloquent, 
and would be beautiful in Itahan 
verse, but is too florid for prose. The 
last, which is recited at Florence, 
must be excepted ; it is affecting 
and sublime. He, who can read it 
without emotion, would do well nev- 
er to Jeave the bounds of demonstra- 
tion to wander among the fields of 
literature. If any young man reads 
it, and every pulse does not vibrate 
and every nerve thrill, lot him soy 
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hesitate in the choice of a profession : 
jet him not be a clergyman, he would 
have to preach the sublime doctrines 
of christianity, to sustain weakness, 
and console affliction : let him not 
study the law, he might be called 
upon to oppose powerful injustice, 
or to defend the devoted victim a- 
gainst popular clamour and factious 
persecution : let him not be a phy- 
sician, he may be expected to soothe 
the agony of wounded affection, 
to sympathize with the wretched, 
when his art has been ineffectual : 
20, let him hord dollars and accu- 
mulate interest ; his progress will 
be certain—nay, (the advice is per- 
ectly disinterested ) he will do well 
to bring up his children in the same 
manner 
This article has become too ex- 
tended to admit of extracting pas- 
sages from the work, to illustrate 
the opinions here advanced. One 
only must be indulged, for the sake 
ef contrasting Madame de Stael 
with Kotzebue. ‘lhe latter pub- 
lished in 1806, Travels in Italy, in 
four volumes, which are principally 
remarkable for their stale and viru- 
lent abuse of religion. The flat- 
test jests and most scurrilous re- 
taarks abound in every chapter ; and 
what would be ridiculous, if it was 
not odious, is that he seems to have 
just awakened,and made aQuixotick 
expedition to retail forgotten, ex- 
ploded abuse, which in the sixteenth 
century might have possessed the 
merit of boldness, but now is only 
insipid and ‘cowardly. The Pope 
and theCatholicks are shewn no mer- 
cy. When the Lion was confined to 
hisden through age and infirmity, 
the Ass came and kicked him The 
following sentence contains the re- 
flections of Kotzebue on the illu- 
minated cross, which is suspended 
from the dome of St. Peter's on 
Good Friday Kvemng. ** Le Ven- 
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“‘ dredi Saint on suspend dans la 
** Coupole une cfoix enorme, illuminée 
“¢ par trois cents lampes, ce qui doit 
“faire une fort jolie decoration.”? 
Compare this wich the description 
and reflections of Madame de Stael 
onthe same subject. The whole 
chapter, which is the fourth in the 


tenth book, is very interesting ; but | 


a single paragraph only will be ta- 
ken, the first sentence of which is 
occupied by the same object with 
the one quoted from Kotzebue. 

» 

Corinne suivit la procession qui se ren- 
dait dans le temple de Saint Pierre, qui 
n’est alors éclairé que parune croix illus 
minée ; ce signe de douleur, seul resplen- 
dissant dans l’auguste obscurité de cet 
immense edifice, est la plus belle image 
du Christianisme au milicu des tenebres 
de la vie. Une lumierc pale et lointaine 
se projette sur les statues qui decorent 
lestombeaux. Les vivans qu’on apercoit 
en foule sous ces voutes semblent des 
pygmées en comparaison des images des 
morts. Il y aautourde lacroix un espace 
eclairé par elle, ou se prosternent le 
Pape vétu de blanc, et tous les Cardi- 
naux rangés derriere lui. Ils restent la 
prés d'une demi heure dans le plus pro- 
fond silence, et il est impossible de n’etre 
pas éinu parece spectacle. On ne sait 
pas ce gn ‘ils demandent, on n’entend pas 
leurs secrets gemissemens ; mais ils sont 
vieux, i's nous devancent dans la route de 
la tombe: quand nous passerons a notre 
tour dans ce terrible avantgarde, Dieu 
nous fera-t’illa grace d’ennoblir assez la 
vieliesse, pour que le declin de la vie 
soit ies premiers jours de Vimmortalité ! 


Let the reader of the most ardent 
conception reflect a while upon this 
picture : the mystery, which 1s the 
most affecting and tremendous, the 
most awful and sublime, the con- 
summation indeed of all the others of 
the christian faith, the populace and 
nobility of Rome, the whole hierar- 
chy of the church. with their spirit- 
val Father at their head, are kueel- 
ing in silent and passionate devotion 5 
—the only light, which trombles on 
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the outlines of this immense and au- 
gust congregation, © the statues 
of saints, and the tieubs of departed 
sovereigns, emanates from the illu- 

minated type of the sacrifice they 
are celebrating : :—let him consider 
the hvely and intimate belief of this 
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assembly,—that the time is night,— 
the place, the vast Basilick of St, 
Peters ; he may loose the reigns of 
lis imagination, it will never out. 
strip the effect such a scene would 
produce. 
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EXHIBITION AT SOMERSET HOUSE. 
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, June 20th, 1808. 


»MY DEAR SIR; 


I receivep, rather unexpec- 
tedly, your letter from Gravesend, 
requesting some remarks: upon thie 
exhibition at Somerset House, and 
have been three times, in order to 
form a deliberate opinion. I can- 
not persuade myself to respect thie 
arts in this country. Even the 
President provoked me excessively 
by the first words I ever heard him 
pronounce,when showing us an out- 
line-engraving.—* I shall perhaps”’ 
said he, ‘* have all my works engra- 
ved in this way,if I find the publick 
have any taste for it! P? Was there 
ever such a self-condemning sen- 
tence ; or such an insult to the pub- 
lick ? After boasting of having 
painted more than ever artist: paint- 
ed ; after a long life, which ought 
to. have been devoted not on ly to 
raise the state of the arts generally, 
but to create a taste for them which 
should at this day have admitted of 
no doubt ;_ that observation excited 
in me fone of the genuine ‘irritabilt- 
ty, and has in some degree diminish- 
ed my reverence for hie works.— 
Thus prepared, I went, not like 
true shepherd to roll my eyes with 
delight over Arcadian fields, but to 
encounter horses, dogs, and pigs. 


Nothing so lively, I assure you ! 

But head upon head whole 
lengths, half lengths and quarter 
lengths! These are the ‘ green 
fields of fat cows ”’ of pastoral life, 
which adorn the walls of Somerset 
House ! 

1 had ‘no sooner seated myself to sur- 
vey them more at leisure, than I felt 
that disposition for yawning, which 
such anexhibition of endless, thick. 
chop’d d portraits annually excites. 
It is very like ‘finding yourself 
at a cit’s dinner, surrounded by 
good, wholesome, fat faces in per- 
fect unison with the steaming round 
of beef, at which a grain of attick 
salt would excite as much surprize 
as a shower of hail, 

I should, before J proceed any 
farther, offer as a supposition, that 
this exhibition at Somerset House 
is considered, by some of the artists 
asa C: itch-penny thing—that any 
thing will do for the vulgar mob— 
that ; it is very well to get 2000 or 
3000 l.—for I do not find that some 


of the best ever exhibit there, < « and 


that Mr. West himself has stuck 
up a little sketch of his Thetis and 
Achilles, already exhibited ‘en 
grand,’ which I consider as ano- 
ther insult. 

‘The best of the historical paint- 
ings is that, which you recollect to 
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have seen at Mr. West’s,of *Iris’s an. 
gunciation to Priam. ‘There is very 
great beauty in the figure of Iris; it 
seers in some degree modelle d froin 
the Thetis of the above mentioned 
picture. 
examined, the more it appears to be 
the work of a master The atti- 
tude of Priam is unexceptionab!-— 
thrown back, and inclined to one 
side, as if to escape the dreadful 
tidings, with his arm above his head 
extending over it his mantle, and 
concealiriy in a degree the dark- 
ness of “his countenance. The 
next remarkable firure is one of the 
sous, seated on the /owest step of the 
throne, in a position of great afflic- 
tion—crouch’d in his posture—his 
head upon his whole hand ;—but 
this attitude has a fault in this pic- 
ture, [think it isa little too vulgar 
—itis like a kitchen maid with a 
jumping tooth-ache, who squats her- 
self down upon a stool, bracing one 
ofher legs with her arm. It may 
be said that all ** bienséance’’ 1s for- 
gotten in a moment of such distress ; 
bat it would seldom happen, that a 
son should seat himself in that 
way and turn his back upon his 
sovereign—it lessens the di; gnity of 
the scene. The gloom thrown 

upon all the surrounding objects 
contrasts finely with the cc lestial 
brightness of Iris. 

Near Mr. West's hangs a thing 
of Fuzeli’s. It is not for me to 
throw dirt at men of genius ;—but 
after much examination, 1 confess 1 
could discover nothing but a vile 
pl: aster of oil and ashes ! : Ve are 
told that a good painter must unite 
il himself a number of qualitic '§—=Je 
mong others, just proportions, ac- 
curate drawing, chaste and harino- 
nious colouring, ne ithe ‘r too caudy 
hor too “sombre.’’—Fuzeli fails j mn 
each of those, and in how many 
others I pretend nat to sav. What 


The more this picture is. 


‘av. 


is meant for expression, is grimace ; 
and each attitude a distortion of de- 
formity. 1 can faney,I see Mr. 
Fuzeli turning up his nose at what: 
he prabably considers the miuor 
parts of the art. We know, how. 
ever, that Raphael did not despise 
them. If every man were to embo- 
dy his dreams in black and white 
chalks, I do not know, but that we 
should have as many Fuzelis, as 
there are people, who are troubled 
with the night-mare. As to this 
picture you must fancy, that you 
see one of the most hideous of those 
animals,called pe Age? throw nona 


ft of horrour, on Eettietobd, if you 
please, that he has eaten a bit of a 
COW, tryiog to kick the bed-cloaths 
off ; the group around look like 
cousins-german, and their limbs are 
thrown about with the suppleness 
and lassitude of a hot climate. 

Not far from this, the eyes are daz- 
zied with a minute da! ding of all the, 
coloursot therainbow aad may more, 
like the rath robe of an. aguas 
tick queen at hs sdier’s Wells, -forme- 
ing another Trojan story. This 
18 \Westall’s, ; ind drawn express- 
ly to be engraven in colours for the 
shop windows ! So insipid are his 
pictures sin general, that 1 had little 
patience to examine it, and none to 
describe the faint impres sion it left. 
ter the President, rf 1 may not 
say before, comes Wilkie. He has 
poured out an abundance of talent 
upon his little bit of canvass. It re- 
presents a group ef card-players in a 

country kitchen, with all the mi- 
nute accessaries of a Flemish artist. 
The first on the left is a, cheerful 
character, showing a broken set of 
great ‘* dutier’’-teeth, and exultin 
at his good ERs with one leg’ 
stretched out,< t.and show ing bis cards, 
ag he were sure of winning.— 
Next tohim, with bis back turned 
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towards you, is one who. seems puz- 
zled, with his hand thrust behind 
under his hat, and scratching his 
head: it is perfectly evident what 
his state of the game is. Opposite 
the first, is a man, with his right 
hand drawing out a card, and look- 
ingacross the table, doubting wheth- 
er there is not some foul play under 
the smiles of his opponent. On the 
back of his chair leans a dark gloo- 
my character, uot attending to the 
game, with all the marks of a lazy, 
desponding, silent, smcke-dried fre- 


ment recollect ; but between hin 
and the third is the woman of the 
house, a kind of slattern, rather in. 
terested in the game,and with a fat, 
slabbering baby, almost tumbling 
out of her arms, and reaching to. 
wards the cards. It is altogether a 


most complete piece of humour,— . 


Every thing bears the marks of g 
careless, frolicking house. There 
is a shelf with an ‘omnium gatherum’ 
perfectly in character—a fiddle half 
out of a green bag, &c. &c. 

His pictures I am told are sold 


quenter of an ale-house. The fourth, at an enormous price, and he surely 
at the game, I donot at thismo- meritsit. _ Fr. W. 
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MEMOIRS OF ALDUS MANDUTIUS, 


OR THE ELDER ALDUS. 
a 

{ Amongst those who have hitherto exercised the art of printing,an art,of which th: 
imperfect attainment is as easy, as real superiority is rare, Aidus the Elder, and hi 
son, Paulus Manutius, are entitled, on every account, to the first rank. Filled 
with an enthusiastick ardour for the literature of Greece and Rome, they sacrificed 
those advantages of fame and fortune, which could only be obtained from works of 
their own and spent their whole lives im rescuing the ancient writers from that cb- 
scurity, in which eight ages of barbarism had involved them. Not content with 
preserving them from destruction,thcy were desirous of rendering the study ©. 
them universal, and undertook to reproduce them under such less expensive forms, 
as would render them attainable by a greater number of readers. Common know! 
edge and moderate talents were suflicient forthe printing of books of scholastic: 
divinity, jurisprudence, and mysticism, which at this period almost exclusively ¢p 
gaged the press ; but to quit the long-frequented path, undismayed by the difficu'- 
ties attending the first publication of ancicnt authors, and morc particularly Greek 
authors, required, along with no common degree of erudition, all the energy of « 
superiour genius, joined to the most unabating perseverance. Many learned men 
of these first periods of the revival of letters have rendered their whole lives famous 
by the revival of one, or a very small number, of these precious writings, which 
have not passed through the darkness of ages, without more or less of alteration : 
but the celebrated printers, whose history is now to be perused, are the only one 
whose brilliant catalogue of editions,published and laboriously corrected by them 
selves, is at the same time nearly the entire list of master-pieces of ancient literé 
ture. 

Inthe midst of continua] labours,and the cares which were incessantly required 
through a long series of years by the difficult and learned editions, which each 
month and weck issued from their presses, these indefatigable men still, them- 
selves, found Icisure for the cultivation of literature; and they have left severe. 
works, which evince their profound knowledge, and still retain a well-deservcee 
¢steem. | ' 

Paulus Manutius, in particular, acquired, by a constant study of the works © 
Cicero, a purity and elegance of style, which will always be admired in those !c‘- 
ters and prefaces, which he wrote in the Latin language. His Commentaries ©» 
Cicerg are still inthe hands of all those, whe would study to advantage the oranor® 
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of that father of eloquence; and histreatises of antiquity are read less now, only on 
account of their being replaced by more modern works, which are indebted to him 
for some of the most valuable of their contents. 

Aldus Manutius, son of Paulus, the last of this illustrious family shines with less 
s pleadour in the list of renowned printers. Indeed it may be said without injustice to- 
wards him, that if he had not been the son of Paulus Manutius,if he had not,suc- 
ceeded to the excellent Aldine press, it would seldom be remembered that he had 
ever been a printer; bat if his inclination gave a different direction to his 
pursuits and studies, if even he did not in any thing equal his father and_grand- 
father,his numerous works,nevertheless, prove that he was industrious and learned, 
and justify, to a certain degree, the clogiums bestowed upon him by many of his 
cotemporari¢s. 

The history of these three learned printers has never been completely written, 
although many biographers give a longer or shorter account of them All those 
who have spoken of the state of literature during the sixteenth century, could not 
but mention with distinction the Aldine family among its greatest ornaments. But 
the passages which we find in De Thou, and many less celebrated authors,are rather 
testimonies of esteem, than historical relations, and are by no means sufficient to 
make these printers known, as they deserve to be, by every friend of literature. 

In the last century, Unger, in Germany, Zeno, at Florence,Manni, at Venice,Laz-. 
zeri, at Rome, and Maittaire and Tiraboschi, left accounts, more or less detailed, 
of one or other of the three Aldi. The first of these writers, Unger, who published 
his work in 1729, has loaded it with digressions foreign to the subject, which ne- 
cessarily render it, on the whole, uninteresting and torbidding. Geret, who reprinted 
this work at Wittemburg, 1753,in quarto, has added notes, correcting many errours, 
and supplying many omissions,but these only serve to render it more confused. ‘The 
catalogue of the Aldiné editions, found in these two publications is likewise so in- 
correct, that it is altogether useless. 

Manni has given his work a more historical form;it is therefore read with greater 
interest than the unconnected,tedious,paragraphs of the German author. Like Un- 
ger, he has written only of the elder Aldus ; his account of the Aldine editions is 
very incomplete and has the great fault of containing some vague account of several 
editions, which have never existed. 

Father Lazzeri, who published at Rome, in 1754—58, some account of Paulus 
Manutius, in the introduction to A Collection of Manuscript Letters of several 
learned Men, relates, with minute exactness, all which he thought in the least re- 
ferredto Paulus Manutius. Letters, prefaces, manuscripts, nothing escaped the re- 
searches of this laborious jesuit; and if he could have avoided useless details, limited 
his quotations, and intreduced them more appropriately, his work would have been 
less tedious and much more read. 

The best memoir relative to this family, in every respect,that has been published, 
is that which Apostolo Zeno has given of the younger Aldus, prefixed to “ Epistole 
famigliari di Cicerone tradette.” 17 36,2 vol. 8vo under the title, Notizie Muanuziane, and 
without any list of the Aldine editions. By this short piece, as by many others, he 
has proved that a good writer may treat of literary history in such a manner as to 
deprive it, in a great degree, of its dryness and dullness; and his bibliographical and 
critical works are eminently distinguished from all others of the same kind. We 
aré assured that he had written a complete and methodical work upon the three 
nutii, but that being robbed of it when preparing it for the press, he could never 
bring himself to resume it. 

Cardinal Brienne, who had long laboured to realize his favorite project of an 
universal library, caused a catalogue of the Aldine editions to be printed at Pisa, in 
1790,which he had methodically arranged, with the assistance of P. Laire, his li- 
brarian, who died a short time since at Auxcrre, where the soy | of the depart- 
ment of Youne had been confided to his care. This list, entitled“ Serie dell’ edizioné 
Aldini,” was reprinted the following year, at Padua, with some additions, and in 

1791, at Venice, with the profession of “ emendations and additions,” which, how- 
cver, exist only in the title page. 

These several works, or rather fragments of works although numerous,are insufh- 
tient. The “ Serie” presents only an nninteresting list, destitate of notes and pre- 
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liminary observations. As for the other accounts, they are dispersed in many vol- 
umes, the greater part of which are not easily obtained, and which few readers 
would be tempted to collect. Besides, we should search the whole of these writ- 
inigs in vain, for that succession of clear and precise ideas, without which, all reading 
becomes painful, and remains uaprofitable. 

It is therefore hoped, that, to those who take an interest in all that concerns 
literary history,—who love the typographick art,and those labours which tend ioe 
preserve and multiply the productions of genius, the following account will prove 


Sept.’ 





acceptable and satisfactory.—[ Monthly Magazine. ] 


Autpus Manutivs was born 
either in' 1446 or 1447, but more 
probably in the latter year, at which 
‘time the typographical art, still in 
its infancy, produced only sheets of 
designs rudely cut in wood, and ac- 
companied by a few lines of descrip- 
tion, still more rudely executed, so 
that the same period which produced 
this inestimable art, gave birth to 
one of its greatest improvers and 
ornaments. 
Some have thought he was born 
at Rome, because in most of his e- 
ditions he styles himself Aldus Ro- 
manus ; but in some of them, we 
find that his native country is posi- 
tively ascertained. Inthe “ Thesau- 
rus Cornucopiae,” 1496, in the 
first and second volume of Aristo, 
1495—97, he calls himself ** Man- 
titius Bassianus,’’ from Bassiano, a 
small townintheduchy of Sermonetta. 
Aldus had the misfortune of being 
placed under the tuition of an igno- 
rant pedagogue, who, instead of skil- 
fully developing the promising tal- 
ents of his pupil, uselessly fatigued 
him, by making him learn grammar 
out of the ** Doctrinale Alexandri 
de Villa-Dei,’’ a dry and abstruse 
work, written in barbarous verse. 
Such was the scarcity of elementary 
books at that time, that those chil- 
dren destined to receive a liberal edu- 
cation, who had not the happiness of 
being entrusted to the care of a mas- 
ter capable of removing their diffi- 
culties, were obliged to study the 
ridiculous and unintelligible jargon, 
honoured by the pompons name of 
the *“* Doctrinale’’ Aldus never 
forgot how much this boek had har- 


rassed him ; one of his first literary 


labours, therefore, was the compo- 
sition of a Latin grammar,which he 
first printed in 150], and of which 
many editions have since appeared, 
both from his own press, and from 
many others in different parts of 
Europe. During the childhood of 
Aldus, many Latin grammars had 
been published lesg excéptionable 


.than that of VillaDei ; but theAcci- 


dence of Aldus totally obliterated 
all remembrance of that contempt- 
ible rhapsody. ‘The grammar of 
Aldus cannot, tndeed, boast either 
the precision or the analytical order 
of the best of our modern elementary 
books, but the Dumarsais,the Con- 
dillacs, the great men of the Port 
Royal had not then  appear- 
ed: here therefore, as in typography, 
Aldus has the undoubted merit, of 
being almost the first, who, by his 
labours, enabled those that followed 
him to succeed still better. 

te quitted this ignorant master, 
and came to Rome,to receive lessons 
of Gaspar de Verona, and of Dom- 
izio Calderino, of the same city, both 
celebrated professors of the Belles- 
lettres, under whom he made the 
most rapid progress He cherished 
a grateful remembrance of their at- 
tentions to him, and in several of his 
prefaces, he gives them testimonies 
of his great esteem and veneration. 

His first studies seem to have 
been confined to the Latin languages 
and it was not till he arrived at 
years of maturity that he applied to 
Greek. At the time of his leaving 
Rome in order to return to Ferrara, 
he took lessons of the celebrated 
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G.-Batt.Guarini,who there filled the 
Greek chair in so distinguished a 
manner. We may judge what pro- 

ress he made under the care of this 
able master by his numerous Greek 
editions, and by his Grammar of 
that language, which is still studied 
with much advantage. 

He was the literary tutor of Al- 
bertus Pius, prince of Carpi, and, 
though young, discharged that im- 
portant office, in such a manner as 
fixed the reputation both of the mas- 
ter and his pupil. 

In 1482, Ferrara being besieged 
by the Venetian army, Aldus quitted 
that city and retired to Mirandola, 
the residence of the celebrated Jo- 
hannes Picus. 

Some time afterwards he went to 
Carpi, to reside near his pupil Al- 
bertus Pius. Picus soon joined their 
society, and it is probable, that, in 
the literary conferences of these 
scholars, the project was first formed 
for the establishment of an excellent 
printing-office, which should princi- 
pally be designed to give correct 
and elegant editions of the best 
Greek and Latin authors ; and inall 
probability, these two princes, so ar- 
dently attached to literatuve,defray- 
ed the first expenses of this estab- 
lishment, as the circumstances of 
Aldus did not enable him to under- 
take it alone. 

Venice appeared to him, from its 
reigning taste for literature and the 
arts, the most suitable place for the 
execution of his favourite plan. He 
repaired thither in 1488, according 
to his own account, in his preface 
to “AristotelisOrganum,”’ fol.1495, 
in which he says he had been seven 
years employed in the arduous un- 
dertaking of establishing a press. 
His first publication was the small 
poem of Muszus, which he printed 
in Greek and Latin, in 4to. 1494. 
This first edition was succeeded by 
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the Greek Grammar of Lascaris, in 
4to. published also in 1494. 

In 1495, he published a collec- 
tion of Grammatical treatises by 
Theodorus, Apollonius and Hero- 
dianus,and applied himself diligently 
in collecting, comparing, and correct- 
ing the writings of Aristotle, which 
had never been published in Greek, 
although many Latin editions of 
them had appeared in the 15th cen- 
tury. The first volume of this im- 
portant work appeared in 1495 ; it 
was completed in 14:98, and its mas- 
terly execution placed Aldus very 
high both as a printer andasan editor, 

During this period he was. not 
employed with the works of Aris- 
totle alone ; many other interesting 
editions issued from his press 3 in 
which the just taste which directed 
his choice is eminently conspicuous. 
The cotemporary printers, whether 
at Venice or elsewhere,misled by the 
prevailing taste of that age.or yielding 
to interest, printed only beoks of ju- 
risprudence, or scholastick and mys- 
tical works ; and very few good 
ones of ancient literature and phi- 
losophy. [It was reserved for the 
genius of Aldus to change this sys. 
tem, and to give a new direction to 
the press, which from that period 
produced less scholastick trash ; and 
nothing proved more efficacious to- 
wards renewing the universal study 
of ancient literature, than the reso- 
lution of this man, who devoted his 
whole life to republish its principal 
works. The writings of Aristotle, 
Plato, Xenophon, Homer, &c. &c. 
which had been hitherto confined to 
a few learned men, and possessed by 
few libraries, were thus placed with- 
in the reach of every reader. 

After having published a collec- 
tion of Greck editions, for the exe- 
cution of which he had so much de- 
sired the establishment of a press, he 
employed himself with the literary 
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master-pieces of ancient and modern 
Rome: and the classical works 
which he intended to publish in that 
language, were preceded by a Latin 
Grammar of his own. That his 
works might be read by others as 
well as scholars by profession, and 
not at the desk alone,or in libraries, 
he formed the excellent design of 
printing a collection of classicks, in 
8vo ( Enchiridii forma) which;in one 
convenient, cheap, and portable vol- 
ume,should contain almost as much 
as a quario, ora folio. To attain 
this end, he at first invented a type, 
the idea of which we are assured was 
suggested by the writing of Petrarca, 
and concerting with Francis de Bol- 
ogna, a skilful engraver, who had 
drawn and engraved all the other 
types belonging to his press, he 
caused him to execute this well 
known italick, the first which was ev- 
er made of the kind, and which for 
along time was called «“ Aldino,” 
from his name. 

In 1501, appeared his Virgil, in 
8vo. the first book printed in the 
new type, which was soon generally 
used. This little italick of Aldus, so 
different from the Gothick or Semi- 
gothick, caused a revolution in the 
press. Patentsfor the exclusive use 
of it were granted to Aldus for ten 
years. in 1502,by the senate of Ven- 
ice ; and,in the same year, by Pope 
Alexander VI. This patent was 
renewed for fifteen years by Julius 
Il. in 1513, and again by Leo. X. 
in the following November ; and 
besides these patents for his type, 
Aldus obtained others, for his nu- 
merous editions. 

From the year 1502, some prin- 
ters at Lyons counterfeited the 8vo. 
editions of Aldus, in Latin and 
Italian, as they were published. 
There appeared successively, Virgil, 
Horace, Dante, Petrarca, Juvenal, 


‘and Persius, Martial, Lucan, Ovid, 


&e. &c. These editions of the same 
form, printed in a neat, though rath. 
er heavy italic, were without date, 
and without any kind of mark ; but 
every thing was copied in them, even 
the prefaces which Aldus,or his ed. 
itors, generally placed at the begin, 
ning of them. 

During the years 150]-2-3-4-5, 
the Aldine press was constantly em- 
ployed, and successively published 
the best Greek, Latin and Italian au- 
thors ; and each month produced at 
least a volume either in folio or octa- 
vo. ‘ Mille et amplius alicujus bo- 
ni autoris volumina singulo quoque 
mense emittimus ex Academia nos- 
tra,”’ he says in his preface to Euri- 
pides, 8vo. 1503. 

_ Every thing in these books was 
excellent ; as to their literary merit, 
they-were master pieces : and typo- 
graphically examined, the composi- 
tion will be foundto be even and 
well displayed, the press-work ofa 
fine colour, and almost always uni- 
form ; the ink of so excellent a 
quality, that it still retains all the 
brilliancy of its varnish,and is far su- 
periour in this respect, to that of the 
rivals of the Aldi, the Giunti of 
Florence, who printed upon paper, 
made with too little size, and with 

a gray ink, and so bad, that after 
three centuries, it still sets off under 
the binder’s hammer. 

Aldus was conscious that the task, 
which he had imposed upon himeelf, 
exceeded the powers of one man, 
and that his most assiduous labours 
were not sufficient for the collation 
and correction of so many different 
texts, which were almost all pub- 
lished from very faulty manuscripts. 

Well knowing the extent of his 
undertaking, and too modest to wish 
to seem to do all by himself, he was 
soon surrounded by the most learned 
men.of his age, who emulously lent 
their assistance in opening the sanc- 
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tuary of letters, and in rendering it 
accessible to every reader. Some, 
solely forthe pleasure of serving their 
friend, seconded him in his useful 
and important labours ; others re- 
ceived some pecuniary recompence ; 
some even lived in his house free 
from all expense. 

This society of distinguished men 
was called ** Aldi Neacademia,”’ for 
which name it was was indebted to 
Aldus. At fixed periods, all'the 
members assembled at his house, to 
discuss interesting literary questions, 
and particularly to consider of the 
best choice of books to be printed, 
of manustripts to be consulted, and 
which readings of doubtful passages 
were to be preferred. This acade- 
my, established about the year 
1500, was of short duration, yet dur- 
ing the period of its existence, it was 
of great utility to literature. As it 
was merely an association of learned 
men, and not a regular establishment 
{in which vacancies could easily be 
replaced,) it naturally soon dissol- 
ved by the death and dispersion of 
its members. Aldus preserved an ar- 
dent desire to form a new society of 
the same kind ; but he died without 
having realized his favourite project. 

Amongst the number of learned 
men, who seconded the exertions 
of Aldus, were Andrea Navagero, 
a Venetian senator ; Pietro Bembo, 
afterwards cardinal ; Daniello Rin- 
ierl, Marino Saunto, and Angelo 
Saunto, Venetian senators ; Pietro 
Alcionio; G B. Egnatio, profess- 
or of eloquence at Venice ; Marcus 
Musurus ; Albertus Pius, prince of 
Carpi ; Demetrius Chalcondylus,Gt- 
rol, Aleandro, and Erasmus. 
The acquaintance between this em- 
inent scholar and Aldus, commenced 
in asingular manner. Erasmus, be- 
ing at Bologna, with the intention 
of publishing his collection of Ada- 
ges, wrote to Aldus, requesting 
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him to print it. Aldus was gratifi- 
ed by the proposition. Erasmus 
having arrived at Venice,his first care 
was to visit the learned printer : a 
stranger, and consequently unknown 
to the domesticks of Aldus, it was 


some time before he was introduced. © 


Aldus,engaged in his office,was in no 
haste to admit this visitor,who he 
thought might be some troublesome 
person of the city. At length, in- 
formed it was Erasmus, he flew to 
intreat his pardon, aud received him 
as a man, for whom he already en- 
tertained the highest respect. 

He without delay set about print- 
ing the collection of Adages ; in the 
preface to which, he says, that he 
had deferred many Greek and Lat- 
in authors, to publish this excellent 
work more expeditiously. 

The assistance of so many learn- 
ed men, contributed to the perfec- 
tion of the Aldine editions ; and far 
from diminishing the glory of the 
conductor of these difficult labours, 
it rendered it more permanent. The 
publick well know where to bestow 
its patronage ;and whilst it distin- 
guished the learned editors, who 
rendered the reading the master pie- 
ces of ancient literature more easy, 
it neglected not the laborious and 
enlightened printer, who, himeelf an 
excellent editor,directed every work, 
and contributed so effectually to its 
proper execution. | 

Aldus was careful'to render every 
one his tribute of grateful praise. 
His prefaces mention with distinc- 
tion, those who assisted him, ot 
those to whom he was indebted for 
more correct or unedited manu- 
scripts. As he did much himself, 
he was not ashamed of being under 
obligations to others. 

To the printing of Greek, Latin 
and Italian books, he wished to add 
that of works in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, He had already given im 
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the Latin Grammar of 1501, his 
«* Introductio perbrevis ad Hebrai- 
cam Linguam,” which was often 
reprinted with this grammar and 
with that of Lascaris. This first 
attempt was only the prelude to a 
far more extensive and highly im- 
| He was de- 
sirous of giving the text of the Ho- 
ly Scriptures in three Janguages. He- 
brew, Greek, and Latin, (in three 
columns,) of a folio size. In one 
of his letters written at Venice, 
1501, to Currado Celta, and to 
Vincenzio Longino,he savs ; ‘‘Vetus 
et novum Testameutum Graece, La- 
tine et Hebraice nondum impressi, 
sed parturio.”” Of this important 
project he executed only one proof 
sheet, of which a copy (perhaps the 
only one which has escaped destruc- 
tion ) is preserved amongst the manue 
scripts in the National Library of 
France ; it possesses great beauty, 
and it is much to be lamented, that 
the disturbed state of those times, 
and the cavils, which, Aldus says, 
were raised against him by the en- 
vious, prevented his realizing this 
project of being the first composer 
of a polyglot Bible; he would 
have surpassed, both in elegance 
and correctness, that which was 
printed at Complutum in 1514-15- 
17, by the labours, and at the ex- 
pense of the learned Cardinal Xim- 
enes, who was perhaps indebted to 
the proof-sheet of Aldus for the 
first idea of bringing together the 
Holy-Scripture in several different 
languages upon a single page. 
About the year 1500, Aldus 
married the daughter of Andrea 
Torresano, a native of Asola, who 
had been a printer for twenty years 
at Venice, with some reputation. 
Aldus received pecuniary assistance 
from his father-in-law, who, being 
more opulent, furnished him with 
the means of eatending his concerns. 
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In 1506, the war which desola. 
ted part of Europe, and particular. 
ly Italy, obliged Aldus to quit Ve. 
nice, and consequently to suspend 
the labours. of his press. He had 
been deprived of considerable pro. 
perty, and this year was employed 
in endeavours to recover it 3 but his 
exertions were fruitless, and ashe 
was returning to Venice from Mi. 
lan, to which place he had been cal. 
led by several learned men, he had 
the ill fortune to be stopped by a 
party of the Duke of Mantua’s sol- 
diers, who,believing him to be some 
spy,or at least a suspicious character, 
conducted him to a prison at Cane. 
to, a town in the duchy of Mantua. 
Through the kindness and interces- 
sion of Jaffredo Caralo, vice chan- 
cellor of the senate of Milan, who 
was one of those that had entreated 
him to visit that city, he was quick- 
ly released, and procured the resto- 
vation of a part of his property. 

It is probable that the loss of the 
greatest part of his possessions, and 
the inconvenience, which so long an 
absence occasioned, were the prin- 
cipal causes of his associating with 
Andrea of Asola, whose pecuniary 
assistance was become more necessa- 
ry thanever. In 1507 he resumed 
his labours, but under the embarras- 
ments, which want of money, must 
have produced ; the year after, his 
father-in-law relieved his distress by 
takiug a part in his business. 

In the years 1510 and 1511], no 


Aldine edition appeared. The dis- 


astrous war, which so many poten-_ 


tates of Europe were carrying on 
against the republick of Venice, 
caused this long interval. His of- 
fice was at length re-opened in 1512, 
the year when his third son, Paulus 
Manutius, was born, * Pridie Idus 
Junii.”? He had three other chil- 
dren ; the eldest, Manutio de’ hian- 
utili, was a, priest and lived at Asola, 
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on the fartfily estate, beloved by 
his brother Paulus, who frequently 
neglected the labours of his press, to 
visit him. The second son, Antho- 
ny, cultivated letters, and if not a 
printer, a8 some have asserted, was 
at least a bookseller at Bologna, 
where he published several editions, 
and died in that city, in 1558 or 
1559. We are ignorant of the 
dates of their births, and of that of 
adaughter of Aldus, whose name 
js likewise unknown, and concerning 
whom we are only informed by a 
letter of Paulus Manutius, that she 
married Julio Catone, of Mantua, 
and had ason of the same name. 
The name of the wife of Aldus is 
also unknown. 

Aldus published many editions 
in 1513 and 15145 he was prepar- 
ing a greater number, when in 1515 
death snatched him away from lite- 
rature and from his family, at the 
age of 70. His four children, who 
were under age, were educated by 
their mother at Asola, under the 
guardianship of their grandfather 
who took the direction of the print- 
ing office, and conducted it togeth- 
er with his sons Francesco, and 
Federico, until his death in 1529. 

We can scarcely form an idea of 
the ardent passion, with which Al- 
dus engaged in the reproduction of 
the great works of ancient litera- 
ture. At this period of the revival 
of letters, and of the infancy of ty- 
pography, most of the best ancient 
authors were not yet reprinted, and 
were consequently scarce and exces- 
sively expensive. If Aldus dicov- 
ered any manuscript, still unedited, 
or which might improve a text al- 
ready printed, he suffered it not to 
escape him. ‘He spared no expense, 
solicitation, or trouble ; and he had 
the satisfaction of secing, that exer- 
tions were made by the learned ‘men 
of his time, to gratify hie wishes, by 
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bringing within his reach, frequent- 
ly without solicitation on his part, 
such excellent manuscripts, as might 
assist his labours. | 
Independently of all that he did, 
both as a printer and an editor, be- 
sides the prefaces and dissertations 
written in exceeding good Latin, 
and some in Greek, which he pla- 
ced at the beginning of his editions, 
Aldus has left many works to estab- 
lish his literary reputation. In 1501, 
he published his Latin Grammar, 
which, though not the first that ap- 
peared, as Sallengre and some others 
have asserted, was certainly the best 
and most useful of any, which 
had till that time been published.— 
The Greek Grammar, which long 
engaged his attention, ought to have 
appeared before the Latin one ; but 
he did not completely finish it, and 
it did not appear till after his death 
in 1515, when it was revised and 
published by his friend M. Musuro. 
To his second edition of Horace, 
he prefixed an excellent treatise, 
‘‘ de metris Horatianis,’’ the know- 
ledge of which, was not till that 
time sufficiently precise or deter- 
mined. He displayed so much 
learning in this little work, that it 
has since been reprinted severak 
times, even in the course of the last 
century,and particularly in the large 
edition of Dr. Combe, in 1792. 
His promise of giving some notes 
on Oppian and Virgil he did not 
fulfil. His first work was the 
Greek Alphabet, printed in 1495, 
as a supplement to the Greek Gram- 
mar of Lascaris. This was after- 
wards published with some addi- 
tions, along with his introduction to 
the study of the Hebrew language. 
—A more important work is his 
Greek and Latin Dictionary, print- 
ed first in 1497, folio, with several 
curious short tracts on grammar, 
and afterwards in 1524, folie, with 
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a large number of these curious 
tracts, aud many additions in the 


body of the dictionary, supplied by. 


the care of Frederick d’Asola. 


_ This book, which has been suc- 


ceeded by many other better, and 
more complete lexicons, is now on- 
ly considered as a typographical cu- 
riosity ; but we ought to recollect 
the time in which it was printed,and 
not forget that it was the first vo- 
eabulary of the Greek language, fit 
for the use of learners. 


Aldus translated into Latin the’ 


Greek Grammar of Lascaris, the 
Batrachomyomachia, attributed to 
Homer,the sentences of Phocylides, 
and the Golden Verses, which are 
ascribed to Pythagoras. ‘The Lat- 
in version of Esop, and of Gabrias, 
printed in his very scarce folio edi- 
tion of 1505, is lkewise his work, 
as well as the Life of Aratus,which 
is printed in the Collection of an- 
cient Astronomers, 1499, tolio.— 
There is also a tract of his * De 
vitiata Vocalium, et Diphthongo. 
rum Prolatione,’? which is found 
with the work of his. grandson, 
« Orthographiae. Ratio,” 1566,8vo. 
In * Rei rusticae Auctores’’ printed 
in 1514 and in 1533, there is also a 
small work of six pages, ** De duo- 
bus Dierum Generibus.”’ 

In his Statius, printed in 1502, 


and again in 1519, is a tract by him, | 


entitled, ** Orthographia et flexus 
dictionum Grecarum omnium apud 
Statium, cum accentibus et generi- 
bus ex variis utriusque linguae auto- 
ribus,”’ with a preface to M. Musu- 
rus, in which he thanks him for the 
assistance which he had afforded him, 
in completing this little work, and 
he adds: ‘* Non est moris nostri 
fraudare quenquam laude.”” He al- 
so wrote a Life of Ovid, ‘* ex ipsi- 
us libris excerpta,’”’ prefixed to the 
volume of Metamorphoses, edit. 
$502, and at the beginning of the 
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«“ Libri Amatorii,” in the two fol. 
lowing editions of 1515—16, 1533 
—34. 

The edition of 1502, contains 
some notes upon Ovid ; but they 
Were not preserved in two following 
ones. Of the vast number of ler. 
ters, occasioned by the correspond. 
ence,which he maintained with most 
of the learned men in Europe, ouly 
a few have been published. Many 
of these unedited letters, both pub- 
lick and private, are still preserved 
in the libraries of Italy. 

It seems incredible that Aldus 
could attend, at one time, to so ma- 
ny different pursuits. Immediately 
on his arrival at Venice, he under. 
took to read and explain,publickly, 
the best Greek and Latin authors, 
to'a numerous assembly of young 
auditors ; and for several years he 
continued these publick lectures, e- 
ven at the time when his press most 
claimed his attention. 

His reputation surrounded him 
with acrowd of visitors,-some of 
whom were attracted by his intelli- 
gent conversation ; whilst others 
were merely desirous of gratifying 
idle curiosity. Though Aldus was 
universally esteemed, and enjoyed a 
justly acquired reputation, he was 
not placed beyond the reach of crit- 
icism ; some errours have been dis- 
covered in his editions. About the 
end of the fifteenth century, the 
learned and unfortunate pedfessor at 
Bologna, Urceus Codrus, who died 
in 1500, complained of the errours 
which Aldus had left uncorrected in 
his Greek editions; he likewise 
blames him for selling his books so 
dear, and for leaving such large and 
useless margins. But as the works 
of Aldus were well printed, upon 
excellent paper, they were certainly 
of more value than the inaccurate e- 
ditiops of many of his contem pora- 
ries ; and the little property which 
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he left to his children, proves the in- 
justice of the reproach. Gruter, in 
his Observations upon Pliny’s Let- 
ters, complains that Aldus has given 
too much licence to his conjectures. 
J. A. Ernesti, in the preface to his 
excellent edition of Homer, 1759- 
64, 5 vols. 8vo. pretends that the 
three Aldine editions of Homer, and 
particularly the last, were very in- 
correct. Inthe preface to his Ta- 
citus, he goes still farther: ‘* Ob- 
servatum est a viris doctis Aldum 
sepe priores editiones non auxisse, 
nisi vitiis operarum.” These com- 
laints may in some measure be re- 
taliated, for the Homer of this learn- 
ed editor is not exempt from faults ; 
his Tacitus, valuable as it may be, is 
far from correct ; and his edition of 
the Latin Bibliotheca of Fabricius, 
1773—74, 3 vols. Sve. is so faulty, 
that in the use of it much diserction 
isnecessary. It is certainly true, 
that the Greek editions of Aldus 
are generally less correct than his 
Latin or [Italian ones; it is also 
true, that he has not always been 
happy in the choice of his readings, 
and that some of his editions are not 
printed from a correct text ; that 
of the lesser works of Plutarch, 
1509, folio, is not good, but he 
wanted better materials. The edi- 
tion of Lucian, 1503, folio, must 
be admitted to be far inferiour to 
that of Mlorence, 1496: but to 
judge impartially, the state of an- 
cient literature at that time should 
be considered. When Aldus was 
able to collect different manuscripts, 
he compared them with each other ; 
hut he was very often obliged to print 
‘rom imperfect and mutilated cop- 
les. Ought he, as he possessed on- 
ly one bad manuscript of Hesy- 
chius, to have determined not to 
publish that excellent Lexicon, the 
only existing copy of which so 
nany unforeseen accidents might 
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have destroyed ? How many works 
of antiquity would have been lost, if 
the first, perhaps almost unintelligible 
fragments, which were discovered in 
the dust of old libraries, had not 
been printed without loss of time. 

Typographical correctness cer- 
tainly depends upon the printer ; 
but it is generally found, that this 
is more difficult to be obtained m 
Greek editions, than in works writ- 
ten in a language more generally 
kigwn. Let these slight errours 
be compared with all the impor- 
tant labours of Aldus, and Iect it be 
recollected, that some few of the 
great works, or some brilliant ac- 
tions, of celebrated men are fre- 
quently mentioned, whilst the rest 
of their lives and writings are passed 
over in silence ; whereas all the nu- 
merous editions of Aldus have been 
critically examined in order that a 
few faults might be detectedywhich 
should justify the censures of the 
critick ; notwithstanding which, Al- 
dus is justly and universally consid- 
ered as deserving of the first rank in 
the list of printers either ancient or 
modern. 

The Aldine editions, and partic- 
ularly the Greek ones, have beea 
frequently consulted by the first ed- 
itors, in preference to later ones ; 
as can be shewn amongst many otli- 


er authorities, by that of the learned 


Brunck. In his Greek editions of 
Aristophanes,and of Sophocles, &c. 
he gives to those of Aldus unguali- 
fied praise, and d-clares them to be 
the foundation of every future edi- 
tion. The fault, of which Aldus 
has been accused, of taking too 
great license in his corrections, 
might be imputed more justly to his 
immediate successors. Andrea of 
Asola, and his two sons, whe though 
also learned, wére much less skilful, 
and have piven more than one infé- 
rionr edigian, partien! ivy in Greek. 
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The Oppian of 151'7,and some oth- 
er of their works, are proofs that if 
they had not succeeded Aldus, they 
would not have been considered as 
eminent printers. Their editions, 
however, are not to be contemned 3 
and with the exception of a few, 
they merit the attention of the 
learned, whilst their great rarity and 
splendid execution render them val- 
uable to the admirers of ancient lit- 
erature. 

Amongst those who consult the 
Aldine editions, some exclusively 
prefer those of the elder Aldus ; 
others admit the authority of those 
_published previous to the year 1529, 

the period of the death of Andrea 
of Asola; but a greater number, 
independently of the great value 
which they attach to almost all the 
editions published during the thirty 
three first years, esteem most of 
those, also of Paulus Manutius, 
and a few only of those by the 
younger Aldus, and those after- 
wards printed, previous to the year 
1597, (when the younger Aldus di- 
ed) with the Aldine anchor, and in 
the same office by Nic. Manassi. 
The editions of the elder Aldus are 
undoubtedly scarcer than those of a 
more recent date; they are fre- 
quently better printed, and upon ex- 
Cellent paper ; they have also this 
singular advantage, that being print- 
ed from manuscripts, which are 
since lost, they, in a great measure, 
supply their place, and are more 
faithful copies of them, than the 
editions of the fifteenth century, 
most of which were published by less 
learned editors ; yet the early Al- 
dine editions seldom contain a text 
more carciully revised than the sub- 
sequent ones. 

The editions of the latter years of 
Paulus Manutius, and of his son, 
the younger Aldus, are far less val- 
wable, both on account of the want 
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of typographical neatness and accu. 
racy ; they also too frequently bear 
evident marks of the parsimony with 
which they were brought out, 
Before the time of Aldus, the 
Greek characters, confined to some 
few offices, were rudely cut and ill. 
formed ; Aldus, was the first, who 
examining with atteation the form 
of the letters of the best ancient 
manuscripts, furnished his office 
with a letter more pleasing to the 
eye; from which, with some few 
corrections, all the best Greek types 
have since been formed. As to the 
Roman type, it is well known that 
Jenson and Vindelin de Spire, after 
having used the round letters, which 
founded their reputation, till the 
year 1472, were obliged to resume 
both Gothick and Semi-Gothick 
characters, to suit the great number 
of readers, accustomed to the use of 
ancient manuscripts; most of the Ger- 
mans also prefer even now the rude 
shape of this Gothick, to the neater 
and more elegant Roman letter. Al- 
dus would admit no Gothick among 
his types ; he constantly endeavour- 
ed to imitate manuscripts; that is 
those in the best running hand, 
which suggested to him the idea of 
the Italick character. His Roman 
letters were cast nearly in the form 
which was at first adopted by Vin- 
delin de Spire. The two first al- 
phabets were very imperfect, but 
the third is excellent, and far supe- 
riour, ofitskind,tomany modernones. 
Having furnished his office with 
a numerous assortment of excellent 
Greek and Latin types, and having 
put it in full activity, he thought it 
right to adopt a particular mark for 
his house, to decorate the first oF 
last page of his books, and frequent- 
ly both. This mark, well known 


to be an anchor, surrounded by ® 


dolphin, is justly celebrated in the 


annals of typography, ander the 
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name of the Aldine anchor. It is 
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very complicated one, and on the. 


perhaps the best chosen mark which back of the leaf, he sometimes add- 


any printer ever adopted, and it is 
particularly suitable to him, who 
first determined that it should deco- 
rite his editions. The dolphin in- 
timates swiftness, on account of the 
rapidity, with which it cuts the wa- 
ter. The anchor, on the contrary, 
is a mark of stability and firmness ; 
which justly indicates, that in the 
prosecution of any pursuit, unceas- 
ing labour is necessary, united with 
deliberate reflection; a due degree 
of consideration in the formation of 
plans, but great celerity in their ex- 
ecution is well expressed by the Lat- 
in adage ‘ Festina lente.’ To the 
anchor was attached his name divid- 
ed. This mark was long employed 
exactly as Aldus had at first formed 
it. His sons having, in 1540, sepa- 
rated from those of Andrea, did not 
immediately change it ; and with 
their new formula, ‘apud Aldi fil- 
ios,’ they were satisfied with a fresh 
engraving of the ancient anchor. 
At length, in 1546, its simple form 
underwent a considerable change, in 
which the words, * Aldi filii,’ were 
substituted for * Aldus.’ 

The greater part of the books, 
printed from the year 1546 to 1554, 
bear this new mark, which Paulus 
Manutius disused in 1555, probably 
at the period when he became sole 
master of the office. He afterwards 
resumed the simple anchor, which 
in the following years he sometimes 
surrounded with an oval ornament. 

The younger Aldus, dissatisfied 
with his cousin’s adopting the same 
mark, distinguished his editions by a 


ed the portrait of his grandfather, ! 
with a notice, that the edition was 


really Manutian ; sometimes also, 
instead of the anchor, he affixed this 
portrait of the elder Aldus to the 
title page. His own is placed upon 
the title page of “ Pauli Manutii 
Antiquitatum © Liber de Senatu, 
1581, 4to.”” 

The anchor of Aldus attracted 
the attention of many printers, some 
of whom were desirous of enhanc. 
ing the value of their editions, by 
placing in them, either the exact 
copy of this mark, or some one sim- 
ilar. Others less scrupulous forged 
it, and endeavoured to publish their 
editions as from the Aldine press. 
This mark of Aldus, with a few al- 
terations, has frequently been adopt- 
ed, by different printers, in the list 
of whom might be mentioned, 
Thierry Martin, Nicolas le Riche ; 
at Venice, Higronimo Seoto ; at 
Brescia, Francesco and Pietro-Ma- 
ria Marchetti; at Geneva, Jean 
Crespin and Eustache Vignon, &c. 
&e. &c. 

Such are the principal events iu 
the life of Aldus the Elder, a man 
whose classical knowledge and crit- 
ical skill were surpassed only by his 
unwearied exertions, and continued 
labours, in the cause of literature. 
These ensured him reputation and 
distinction whilst living, nor is it at 
all likely, that the deserved venera- 
tion which has so long been attach- 
edto his name, will be lost,or even 
impaired, while classical literature 
shall possess one sincere votary. 
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V indication of Gray. 








For the Anthology. 
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TO THE AUTHOR OF THE 35th REMARKER. 
———=L_—— 


Sir, , 

I cannot sufficiently admire 
your disinterestedness ; that when, 
as you gravely tell us, you have al- 
ready produced an ode superiour to 
Gray’s on Spring, you should yet 
be willing to reduce the estimation 
in which he is held, purely out of 
regard to the interests of literature. 
Indeed, Sir, I fear that the publick 
will not be so -impartial either to- 
ward Gray, or his imitator. 

The relative merit of this poet is 
a@ mere question of taste. Iam 
charged, however, with having mis- 
represented Dr. Johnson; and this is a 
question of fact. If it was extrav- 
agant to assert, that he found noth- 
ing in Collins, but clusters of conso- 
nants, let us see what he allows him 
beside. He acknowledges, for- 
sooth, that ‘* his mind was act defi- 
ctent in fire ;”’ (admirable parsimony 
of doubtful praise !) and that “ his 
efforts produced in happier moments, 
sublimity and splendour.” The 
Doctor, lest he should be betrayed 
into excessive commendation, has 
contrived to bestow even this penu- 
rious praise on qualities, which Col- 
lins hardly possessed. Neither sub- 
limity nor splendour is characteris- 
ick of Collins, but a delicacy of im- 
agery, < tenderness, melancholy, and 
abstract elegance of sentiment, which 
Johnson was either unable, or un- 
willing to observe. 

When I ventured to say, that “ if 
Pindar and Horace were poets, so 
too is Gray,” it was not, as you 
seem to think, because they all 


wrote odes ; but, as I attempted to 
show in the course of the essay, be- 
cause they all have the same beau- 
ties, and, if you choose, the same 
faults. ‘That there are no obscuri. 
ties in either of them, which can long 
delay a reader of taste or attention, 
I am willing to believe ; but that 
they have every where shades of 
meaning, and refinements of expres- 
sion, the full beauty of which never 
reaches the sense of careless or 
vulgar minds, you love poetry [ 
hope too wellto deny. Thus in 
the Greek poet, whom Gray has 
imitated in the passage quoted, the 
phrase * the light of love shines 
on her purple cheeks” is poetical 
enough ; but Gray though not more 
obscure, is, I will venture to say, 
far-more poetical. For in describing 
a goddess what is there unnat- 
ural or far-fetched in supposing the 
light, which encircles the fea- 
tures of this celestial being, to be 
tinged with the purple glow, which 
love diffuses over her cheeks ? You 
may say, that this is to write like 
nobody but Gray. His admirers 
would not murmur if it were 80 ; 
but they are reminded of Virgil— 


Namque ipsa decoram 
Czsariem nato genitrix, lumenque jpuventa 
Purpureum, &lxtos oculis afflarat honores. 
HN. 1. §94 


To defend the opinion of Burke 
would lead me into a discussion too 
long and metaphysical, as well as 
remote from the criticism expected 
in an essay. If you have lately read 
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the last part of his treatise on the 
Sublime and Beautiful, and have ex- 
amined the examples which he has 
there adduced, 1 must be allowed to 
wonder, that you should yet main- 
tain that the strength of the impres- 
sion, which we receive from poetical 
language always depends upon the 
exactness of the images conveyed. 
In lyrick poetry this is seldom the 
case ; because this kind of poetry. is 
chiefly employed about ideas gene- 
rated within the mind, if the expres- 
sion may be allowed, and conse- 
quently “always in some degree ob- 
scure to those, whose intellects have 
not been exercised in similar con- 
templations. It is the character of 
this kind of poetry ‘to give to airy 
nothing a local habitation and a 
name ;”’ and the force of the words 
used, often depends upon some fine 
associations and remote sympathies, 
with which the canvas has nothing 
to do. What is there absurd or 
unphilosophical in supposing, that 
an abstract word may excite a train 
of delicate and poetical associations 
in the mind, so as to affect it with 
sensible emotion, without presenting 
a definite picture ?) The reading of 
every man will furnish him with in- 
stances.* 


* Apassage from Burke may be op- 
posed to the assertion of your anonymous 
reviewer of his treatise. 

“ By words we have it in our power to 
make such combinations as we cannot pos- 
sibly do otherwise By this power of 
combjning we are able, by the addition 
of well chosen circumstances, to give a 
new life and force to the simple object. 
In painting we may represent any fine 
figure we please ; but we never can give 
it those enlivening touches which it may 
receive from words. To represent an 
angel in a picture, you can only draw a 


beautiful young man winged : but what, 


painting can furnish any thing so grand 
as the addition of one werd, “ the angel 
cf the Lord?” It is true, I have here ro 
clear idea ; but these words affect the 


V indicatiqn of Gray. 
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In illustration of these remarks let 
us read.again the lines which I 
quoted, where Gray pourtrays the 
queen of the loves. 


O’er her warm cheek and rising bosom 
move 

The bloom of young desire and purple 
light of love. 





mind more than the scusible i image did; 
which js all | contend for. A picture of 
Priam dragged to the altar’s foot, and 
there murdered, if it were well executed, 
would undoubtedly be very moving ; 
but there are aggravating ciroumstances, 
which it could never represent : 


Sanguine fedantem quos ipse sacraverat 
igecs. 


As a further instance, let us consider 
those lines of Milton, where he describes 
the travels of the fallen angels through 
their dismal habitation : 





O'er many a dark and dreary wale 
They pass'd, and many a region delorous ; 
O'er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp ; 

Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and 

shades of death, 
A universe of death. 


Here is displayed the force of union in 


Rocks, caves, lakes, dens, bogs, fens, and 
shades : 


which yet would lose the greatest part 
of the effect, if they were not the. 


Rocks, caves, lakes, dens, 6 ogsy fens, and 
shades of Death. 


This idea or this affection caused by a 
word, which nothing but a word could 
annex to the others, raises a very great 
degree of the sublime ; and this sublime 
is raised yet higher by what follows, a 
‘* universe of Death.” Here are again two 
ideas not presentable but by language ; 
and an union of them great and amazing 
beyond conception ; if they may proper- 
ly be called ideas which present no dis- 
tinct image tothe mind; but still it will 
he dificult to conceive how words can 
move the passions which belong to real 
objects, without representing these objects 
clearly. This is difficult to us, because we 
do not sufficiently distinguish, in our ob- 
servations upon language, between a 
clear expresgion,and astrong expression.” 
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Nowthe emotion’which this picture 
excites, results not merely from the 
images of touch and niotion, conveyed 
by the epithets warm cheek, and 
rising bosom, which are of course 
inapplicable to the canvas; but 
from the charming associations en- 
veloped in the phrases of the second 
line, including ideas of youth, health, 
fragrance. lightness, ardour, grace, 
and lustre, with which this celestial 
being is instantly encircled in the 
imagination of every reader of taste 
and feeling. 

If you seriously inquire for the 
propriety or meaning of the epithet 
liquid in the line you have quo- 
ted, you will see, by reading the lan- 
guage of the aérial forms in the next 
stanza, that it means smooth, melo- 
dious, worthy of the skies ; and this 
indeed is neither remarkably poeti- 
cal, nor is it vulgar. But what 
shall we think of that criticism, 
which, to depreciate the force of 
Gray’s numbers, resorts to ex- 
amples taken from the little jeu 
d’esprit on the drowning of a cat, 
and searches several odes for false 
_ rhymes, when more than half as ma- 
ny may be produced from the single 
ode of Dryden on Alexander’s feast. 
Once more ; either you or I have 
mistaken the mode of referring to 
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the ode on the progress of poesy ; 
for the. passage to which I referred 
is the third stanza of the first terna- 
ry, and not of the third ; which you 
may still think however no better 
than doggerel. There are some 
ears, which cannot distinguish be. 
tween a jig and the movements in 
an oratorio ; or, in American phrase, 
between Old Hundred and Yankee 
Doodle. 

The admirers of Gray will not 
only cousent to be laughed at, but 
will even join in the luugh, when 
you shall produce your parody of 
the Bard. But they are not now 
first to learn that the highest sub. 
limity is most ‘susceptible of being 
burlesqued. Even the passage in 
Genesis, which extorted the admi- 
ration of Longinus, mizht be * suc. 
cessfully imitated,’’ at least in hia 
own opinion, by the man, who 
should say, “make a fire in my 
chamber, and the fire was made.” 
You have closed your letter with a 
benevolent wish, which I beg leave 
to reciprocate with a little variation ; 
that instead of employing your ac- 
knowledged talents as a pcet, in 
burlesque imitations of Gray, you 
would have the goodness to give us 
an ode equal to the Bard. 

THE AUTHOR OF THE REMARKER, NO.34 
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. Dicenda tacendaque calles ? 


A prscripTion of the several 
classes of talkers, as ina former 
number of the different kinds of 
thinkers, might afford the readers 
of the Remarker no small share of 
entertainment. The maa who 


spends his breath gratis, when he 
has nothing to say ; the polite, who 
thinks it necessary to fill up, with 
any refuse from his store-house, ev- 
ery chasm in discourse, from 


the dread of a chilling pause; 
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he who is silent on topicks with 
which he is familiar, and he who 
aims to be learned on those of which 
he is ignorant ; the long story tel- 
jer, and the artificial wit, might all 
have their places assigned in the 
new classification of talkers. But 
certain circumstances have led me, 
instead of a scientifick arrangement 
and analysis, to offer, in the present 
number, such loose hints as have oc- 
curred to me, and have been sugges- 
ted by others. 

Taciturnity is often interpreted 
as a mark of wisdom ; and its oppo- 
site is estimated according to the a- 
bility of the loquacious to please or 
instruct. It is singular, that we 
should often discover the most pos- 
itive significancy in silence, and 
brand him for a blockhead, who, in 
his social intercourse, sometimes o- 
verleaps the bounds of discretion. 
A wise man, however, while he is 
too proud to expose his ignorance, 
1s generally willing to impart his 
knowledge ; and if he become a 
mere listener, when thé discourse 
turns on: subjects that are familiar to 
him, we are authorised to class him 
among those captious cynicks, who 
delight to prey upon the absurdities 
of mankind. But, there is in some, 
a reserve that cannot be accounted 
for, either from pride or affectation ; 
a reserve wholly constitutional, and 
which, if it can ever be entirely sub- 
dued, cannot be overcome without 
effort. This natural disposition is 
often cherished and confirmed by 
habits of seclusion ; and hence it is, 
that we sometimes find the scholar, 
who has never relished the beauties 
ef ancient or modern literature, ex- 
cept in his study, unable, at the lit- 
erary fair, to hold competition with 
those, who have been accustomed to 
bring their wares to market. Still 
lees can he expect to rival the liter- 
ary fop, whe knews precisely what 
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is in demand, and who, though he 
has as few changes of dialogue as 
the finical gentleman has of dress in 
his wardrobe, is very knowing in 
what will certainly please. 

The Remarker thinks it proper 
to communicate to his readers, cer- 
tain complaints, from different cor- 
respondents, of the awkward situar 
tion, in which they have severally 
been placed by the pedantry, affec- 


tation, or ignorance of those with 


whom they have occasionally asso-. 


ciated. 
Mr. Remarker, 


IT am one of your plain, sedentary 
scholars, read my Latin and Greek, 
and am not altogether insensible to 
the pleasures arising from the study 
of modern belles-lettres. But I 
seldom commit to memory the fine 
sayings of the ancients, and cannot 
repeat two couplets from any mod- 
ern poet. What 1 would chiefly 
complain of is, that a shallow fellow 
of my acquaintance, who has pro- 
cured a gradus ad sententiolas, Dodd’s 
beauties of Shakespeare, and several 
other excellent books to abridge the 
labour of reading, 1s continually, 
wherever I meet with him, inter- 
larding his discourse with passages 
drawn at second hand from great 
writers, by means of his scholar’s as- 
sistants. Sometimes he will pretend 
to forget whence he has procured 
those treasures, which he lavishes 
with such profusion. ‘It is Ho- 
race, Sir,’’ he has said to me more 
than once, when justifying the levi- 
ties of which he has been guilty, * it 
is Horace, I think, -who says ; dulce 
est desipere in loco.” 


“Ts it Dot 
Virgil, who cbserves, in speaking o 


the happiness of agricultural life ; 
O fortunatos nimium, &e.”"” © Ju- 
venal, if I remember rightly, has, 
what I would apply to this remark. 
able genius (such for instance ase 
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juggler or rope dancer,) “ rura avis 
in éerris, &Sc.’? Such rattle may be 
very well borne once ; but my mis- 
fortune is, that, apprehending me 
to be a scholar, he persectites nie 
with this same sort of entertainment, 
in whatever company we meet. It 
is true, he always gives warning of 
the attack to be made on my pa- 
tience ; for, like a certain Italian 
poet E have read of, he mvariably 
has the same exordium. Now, Sir, 
is it .right, that these superficial 
coxcombs,who have acquired a small, 


jumbled miscellany, should be suf- 


fered at pleasure to retail the little 


ftories of their memory to the an- 


noyance of those, who have some 
relish for the intercommunity of so- 
cial and literary discourse. The 
gentleman will probably know this 
sketch of his picture ; though he 
has set for it so often, that it might 
have been drawn much hearer to 
perfection. With this conviction, 
{ shall neither expose his name, nor 
subscribe my own. 
' Yours, &c. 


To the Remarker. 
Sir, 


Iam a widowed lady, who have 
been persuaded by my female friends, 
to send my daughter to a boarding 
school, to learn what are called the 
accomplishments. I had the good 
fortune to receive a tolerable educa- 
tion under the care of my parents ; 
but I was utterly astonished at the 
novelty, exhibited-:by the directress 
of the institution, in the use of terms 


and in the application of her knowl-. 
#dge. At my first interview, she 


placed such a host of “ tall opaque 
words” between me and her mean- 
ing, that I was more than once on 
the point of making my escape. 
Having occasion to speak of some 
of that class of misses, commonly 
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called romps, aud the vexation they 
caused her, she exclaimed with in- 
finite dignity, ** O, that I could re, 
vive the ostracism !’’ In relating to 
me the stupidity of a pupil in per- 
forming a problem on the globe, 
she burst into a sublime apostrophe 
to the immortal Newton, and la- 
mented that prodigious disparity of 
intellect, in consequence of which, 
few could learn even a sma!! portion 
of all that he discovered. 

I am no enemy, Sir, to a modest 
display of the little learning that our 
sex is permitted to acquire; but I 
would pray to be delivered from 
such a wanton misapplication of it, 
as I have witnessed in the lady I 
have mentioned. In truth nothing 
is more disgusting to those of either 
sex, who have any knowledge or 
taste, thana female pedant. She is 
entitled to more praise, who applies 
her philosophy toimprovementsin do- 
mestick economy, than the woman, 
who acquires just learning enough to 
expose herself to theridicule of a sat- 
irist ; who stores her memory with 
trite axioms of the ancients, which 
she finds in magazines, witi the 
history of institutions for which she 
makes some absurd parallels ; or 
with that mere scum of science, 
which serves only to excite the con- 
tempt of the learned. 

I am, Sir, Yours, 
SOPHIA. 

My friend Mythologos has ex- 
amined every niche in the Pantheon, 
and is perfectly acquainted with the 
genealogy of every God and God- 
dess acknowledged by the ancients. 
He often complains of the ignorance 
of his associates in the fabulous his- 
tory of Greece and Rome, and has 
more than once felt a glow of shame 
upon his cheek for the ludicrous 
blunders he has witnessed. The 
following letter to the Remarkr: 
shew s how much a man of his sers: 
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bility is wounded by that stupidity, 


which, to,ordinary men, is a source 


of diversion. 
Sir, 


I was the other day paying a vis- 
it to a good neighbour of mine, who 
had a son just returned from college. 
The young gentleman teok the liber- 
ty to compliment his sisters by tel- 
ling them they were ‘ the very pic- 


tures of Hygeia herself.””> The fa- 


“ther, not willing to appear ignorant 


of that personage, said, hastily, “Ah, 
that was the fellow that liad a hun. 
dredheads! ’ *Oh,no my dear,”’repli- 
ed his gentle wife,** that monster was 
the Hydra.” My good humoured 
friend was by no means discompos- 
ed, and contented himself with ex- 
claiming, ** How much education is 
improved since my time !”’ It may 
not be entirely useless to give this a 
place in one of your future numbers. 
lt may tend to check some in the 
imperunent and ill-timed use of what 
learning they have, and prevent those 
who have none, from a needless and 


ridiculous confession of their igno- 
rance. 

lam, Sir, * 
Yours, *c. 


MyruHotocos. 


It is not the pedantick, the su- 
perficial, and the ignorant only, who 
evince sometimes that they know 
not when to speak, and when to be 
silent. There is a sort of men in all 
professions; who are desirous of ap- 
pearing to be profound in every 
thing. You will sometimes hear a 
lawyer or physician imparting to di- 
vines what he considers a novel ex- 
planation of a text of scripture, with? 
which the mere catechumen in bib- 
lical criticism is better acquainted 
than he ; and the clergyman laying 
Aown with no small parade political 
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axioms, as.trite as the common ap- 


pellations of contending parties. 
Such men, in their particular voca- 
tions, where they excel, are very 
calm and unobtrusive, and are wil- 
ling to see their inferiours contend- 
ing for victory. But bring them 
to the ground where their compe 
tency is.questionable, to a contest 
in which they are thought to have 
an inferiour, or at most but an equal 
chance for the prize, and, no longer 
remaining careless spectators, they 
enter’ the lists with all the. zeal of 
youthful combatants. 

This is a topick on which the 
Remarker might enlarge ; but he 
has answered the intention of this 
number, if he have brought into 
view, by the aid of his correspond- 
ents, without aiming at personality, 
certain characters who shall recog- 
nise themselves, and take a friendly 
hint. Advice, though when ad- 
ministered gratuitously to individu- 
als itis seldom palateable.when offer- 
ed at random, can neither be offen- 
sive in itself, nor impertinent in him 
who bestows it. 

The Remarker, therefore, would 
recommend to all gentlemen who are 
iy the habit of enlivening every sub- 


ject with a quotation, to repeat, ac- 


cording to the best of their recollec- 
tion, and seldom to appeal to anoth- 
er for their verbal correctness, for 
the work whence the passage is ta- 
ken, or the name of the author. His 
fair sisters he would guard equally 
against an excessive or affected ti- 
midity in the use of their knowl- 
edge, and a needless, pedantick dis- 
play of it. he ignorant he would 
advise to listen with apparent wis- 
dom to the learned ; and the learn- 
ed to acknowledge, what may oth, 
erwise be disccvered to their mortt- 
fication, that in some thangs they 
have their superionrs. 
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Froman Ameatcan Travexcer in Europe, to his friends in this country. 
 - ag fye——— 


LETTER TWENTY-FIRST. 


Rome, February 25, 1805. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


I HAD commenced in my last 
letter a short topographical de- 
scription of modern Rome. I have 
epoken of its size, its surface, and 
general form and appearance. Some- 
thing has been said also of its 
mountains, or rather as we should 


call them, hills. 


The Monte Celio, or Mons Ce. ° 


linus, 3s no otherwise remarkable at 
the present day, than as being the 
scite of the famous church of St- 
John in Laterano,the second church 
of Rome in point of splendour, and 
the oldest in Christendom as the 
catholicks pretend. Whatever may 
be the justice of its pretensions 1 
this respect, they are so far admh- 
ted by the Apostolick see, that the 
ceremony of the induction of the 
pope is always performed in this 
church, to the great prejudice of its 
‘proud sister, St Peter’s. 

In the early ages of Rome, this 
mountain was called the mountain 
of Oaks, on account of its being 
covered with a thick forest ; it is 
said to have derived its present name 
from Celius, who, according to Ta- 
citus, brought succours to Tarquin 
the ancient in his war against the 
Sabines. It would not be an injury 
to Rome, if it were again covered 
with oaks, since it embraces a por- 
tion, which is among the most de- 


serted, and seems from that cause 
to cast agloom over the rest of the 
city. 

The Aventine mount is not wor. 
thy of notice on account of any re- 
markable modern edifices ; its ex- 
tent is very considerable, and its 
heighth has been as little impaired 
as any of these famous hills. 

The Mons Quirinalis is situated 
in the most populous part of modern 
Rome ; it is in fact covered with fine 
streets and magnificent edifices, but 
it is most distinguished by being the 
seat of the papal palace, in which 
the pope always. actually resides. 
Upon occasions of great splendour 
and solemnity, the Vatican is pre- 
ferred, but the constant domestick 
establishmeut of the pope is at the 
Quirinal palace. It is a most beau- 
tiful and noble hill, and vives an air 
of grandeur to this city, of which no 
other city of Europe can boast. 

Though the Mons Janiculus was 
not considered as one of the sever 
hills, on which ancient Rome was 
siid to have been built, (probably 
because it was on the opposite side 
of the river from the others, and 
rather without the populous part of 
the city,) yet it always formed, and 
still forms a very important and in- 
teresting portion of the metropolis. 
lt is now inferiour to none of the 
other hills in point of splendour, 
since it has the honour to support 
the incomparable palace of the Vat- 
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ican, and the metropolitan church 
of St Peter’s. These edifices, so 
beautiful, so magnificent, so prince- 
ly, so filled with relicks of ancient 
art, and with the incomparable pro- 
ductions of modern geniys, would 
alone be sufficient to bestow distinc- 
tion and consequence upon any hiil 
or any City, in whici they should be 
laced, 

The Tiber, so celebrated by an- 
cient poets, so deserving of interest 
for having watered the first city in 
the world, is often spoken of con- 
temptuously by modern travellers. 
It has been called a little, contempt- 
ible, muddy rivulet. What pleas- 
ure these gentlemen literati can take 
in thus calumniating this noble 
stream, [ cannot conceive ; for my 
own part, I have a different feeling 
on the subject, and as the Tiber 
fully answered my expectations, and 
responded to the descriptions of it 
in classick writers, I think it worthy 
of a few lives of description, from 
which you will be able to form an 
opinion for yourself. 

The Tiber takes its rise about 
ore hundred and fifty miles from 
the Mediterranean, though it is nav- 
igable for boats, on/y to the distance 
of one hundred mjles from that 
sea. At Rome, it is about three 
hundred feet wide at the narrowest 
point, and from Rome to the ocean 
1s navigable for large ships. It isa 
fact, that a British frigate some 
years since ascended to the city, and 
landed there the dutchess of Cum- 
berlaud, the widow of the late duke 
of Cumberland, brother to the pres- 
ent king of Great Britain. At 
Rome, the river is exceedingly rap- 
id, but from thence to the ocean its 
course 1s very lazy, and considera- 
bly impeded by quicksands and mud, 
which are deposited by the stream, 
and are frequently shifting their po-. 
‘ition and quantity. Its navigation 
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or shipping is not extensive, consid- 
ering the immense population of this 

city ; it is principally cared on in 

feluccas of from thirty to sixty 

tons burthen. ‘This torpid state of 
its commerce is rather to be attrib- 

uted to the character of the inhab- 
itants, and the wretched nature of 
the government, than to any natural 

defects in the river. When Rome 

contained, as it formerly did, more 
than a million of inhabitants, the 
most luxurious and extravagant that 
ever inhabited any city ; when the 

productions of every climate and 
the delicacies of every soil enriched 
their banquets, it is not possible, 
that such demands could have been 
supplied without a crowded naviga- 
tion in the Tiber. I venture to 
say, that if Rome was at #4is mo- 
ment in the possession of the people 
of our country, the Tiber would be 
whitened by athousand ships. 

~The waters of the Tiber are 

ysually turbid, but this is not pecu- 
lar to this river ; with very few 
exceptions all the great and small 
rivers of Europe are so. This is 
very cisgusting to an American, at 
first. Acecustomed as he has been 
to the clear and transparent streams 
of our continent, and forming his 
ideas of the Wye, the’ Cam, the 
Dee, and the Thames, from the 
pencil of the painter, or the num- 
bers of ‘the poct, he is vexed and 
irritated at the yellow, dirty colow: 
of their waters. . 

In this respect then, the Tiber 
may vie with the majestick Thames, 
or the meandering Wye. It is still, 
as in ancient times, filled with ex- 
cellent fish ; but it is the most re- 
markable for its inundations. As 
this moment it has laid two thirds 
of the populated part of the cits 


under water, and a brigantine oi 


two hundred tons might sail along 
some of the streets near the river. 
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Irom these remarks you shall 
judge, whether the Tiber is to be 
treated with contempt, or whether 
the ancient Romans were mistaken 
in speaking of it with respect, 

On the whole then, I may say 
of Rome generally, in answer to the 
questions which I have supposed 
you to propose to me, that in its ap- 
pearance it fully answers the expec- 
tations which you would form of a 
city, which had once been the mis- 
tress of the world by its arms, and 
had afterwards for ages governed it 
by its acts. In every quarter it 
bears the marks of that bold inven- 


tive genius and taste; for which the 


Italians have for so many ages been 
distinguished. Its situation is beau- 
tiful, and extremely favourable to 
the cultivation of architectural taste. 
Its hills form a variety of surface 
and exposure, which afford you the 
most agreeable views, and are ex- 
tremely convenient for its citizens, 
who, by ascending them, can enjoy 
ail the benefits of air, exercise and 
prospect.” Its streets are ge Spee 
strait, and at the points of interse 

tion, they form extensive and orna- 
mental squares, which are universal- 
ly decorated with fountains. There 
is not a single object in which arch- 
tectural taste could be displayed, 
which has been neglected. ‘Their 
churches, their palaces, their gates, 
their publick: fountains, all of them 
display the efforts of a genius, which 
you discover no where in such per- 
fection, as at Rome. If Paris can 
boast of its Louvre, its Pantheon, 
its Fiotel des Invalides, its St. Sul- 
pice, its Place Vendome, and Place 


Lovis XV, 1% must also admit that 


its Reu St. Denis, Rue Quincam- 
pour, aud its thousand other streets 
are narrow, dirty, and mp yorny of 
a magnificent capital. So if Lon- 
don will set up ri pretensions, and 
boast that thouga she has not the 
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distinguished beauties of Paris syetshe 


is free from the defects of that city, 
still she must admit, that she can 
no where display that maguificence, 
and that splendour, which meet you 
at every point of view in the city of 
Rome. 

If, in short, a man of taste, of 
cultivated taste, could be supposed 
ignorant of the classicks, and totally 
unacquainted with the ancient his- 
tory of Rome, and should be pla. 

ced in this city, after having Af d 
every other distinguished metropolis 
of the world, tw would ies 
‘¢ this is indeed the residence of a 
vonderful people. I see around 
me the marks of a a pure, chaste,and 
correct taste ; of an inventive genius, 
and of a noble and magnificent dis- 
position ; their architecture is to be 
sure in some degree disfigured occa- 
sionally by too great a proflsion of 
statues, and their paintings are some- 
what diminished in value by the su- 
perstition exhibited in the choice of 
subjects,but on the whole,there must 
be something extraordinary in the 
air, the ckmate of this country, or 
the history of this people, which has 
given rise to -such frequent exhibi- 
tions of genius in every art.” 

If such would be the impression 
of a man unacquainted with the Ro- 
man history, and I sincerely think 
it would be, what do yon. think 
must be the feelings of one, who has 
learned the wonderful history of that 
people ; who knows their umexam- 
pled valour, perseverance, patriot- 
ism, and genius—the illustrious war- 
riours, poets, painters, orators, phi- 
losophers, and statesmen they have 
produced, and the unparalelled course 
of their publick affairs, rising from 
the i ‘st origin to univers sal em- 
pire, and then successively the prey 
of every nation they had subdued ? 

But T think I have said enoug h 


of Rome ;.and I find myself rather 
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going into common place teflections, 
than. giving, you what you would 
most naturally expect of me, facts. 
But I shall defer the farther descrip- 
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tion of this country to a future oc- 
casion. 


With regard, &c. 
‘ -Your Friend. 
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Non canimus surdis; respondent omnia silvz. .... . VIRG. 10 Ec. 8. 


ABUSE OF WORDS. 


THe following letter is calculated 
for the meridian of Castile, but will 
serve with proper alteratioris for the 
United States. It is extracted from 
the ** Moorish Letters’’ of Don Jo- 
seph Cadalso. 

Gazel, a traveller in Spain, to Ben 
Beley, his friend in Morocco. 

The singularity of my friend 
Nunio’s dedication to his waterman, 
Domingo, ad the oddity of his 
own character, arising from-a great 
variety of circumstances, through 
which he has passed, gave me a 
strong curiosity to see his book. I 
have oftea requested that favour of 
him, but in vain. Disappointed in 
this, I contented myself with de- 
sig him to inform me of the sub- 
ject, on which he treated ; and even 
here he was unwilling to fied me 
satisfaction. J mate 't many inquiries 
of him on this head. Will it ke on 
. Philosophy ? said I. —By no means, 
he re plied. by continual usage 

the cali of that word is entirely 
lost ; end so many different people 
assurtio the appellation of philoso- 
pers, thet I know not in truth 
what philosophy is. ‘There 1s no 

‘xtravagance, however glaring, that 

is not clothed with this hono urable 
characte rs Will it be on Mathe. 
maticks 2-—No, sir, they demand 


continued perseverance in study,and 
I, alas! abandoned them in the out- 
set. Willit be on Jurisprudence ?— 
Never. In proportion as the authors 
on this subject have been multiply- 
ing, justice has been growing ob- 
scure ; and, at this rate, every one 
that writes on laws seems to me most 
effectually to break them. It is as 
great a fault to explain them as to 
disobey. Commentaries, explana- 
tiens, glosses, annotations are only 
so many stratagems in the legal war. 


For my part, I would prohibit if 


possible every new treatise on this 
subject. Will it be in Poetry ?— 
Still less. The flowers of Parnassus 
should be cultivated only by youth- 
ful hands. ‘The Muses shrink af. 
frighted not only’ from the hoary 
head, but from the furrowed face ; 
and it is but an ill figure to see an 
axed gentleman, decked with the 
myrtle: and the violet, imploring the 
birds, and the echoes to resound the 
favours of Amaryllis. Will it be 
on Politicks ?—I pretend not to 
know them. 
tundamental laws, its constitutions, 
its history, its judicature, and its 
peculiarities of character, of powers, 
of climate, of produce and of con- 

nexions. From an intimate knowl- 
edge of ull these arises the science of 
Politicks. Let-those study it, whose 
lot it is to cctumand 3; I was born 


? 


Every country has its 
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to obey, and for this it is sufficient 
to love my king and my country ; 
two qualities, in which I trust I 
have never been deficient. What 
then is your subject, said I, not 
without a little impatience ; it mast 
be one of these; for what other 
is there so worthy of application 
and study.—Be not uneasy, said my 
friend, my work is neither more nor 
less, than a Castilian dictionary, in 
which is explained the primitive sig- 
nification of every word, and the 
false one, it receives in conversation. 
It is not my expectation to intro- 
duce a new dialect, or entirely to 
restore the old: but I can recollect 
the preface, which will best explain 
the use of my dictionary. He 
then repeated to me the following 
observations on the use of the new 
Spanish Dictionary. I present to 
the reader a new dictionary, differ- 
ent from any hitherto known I have 
not exerted myself to furnish it with 
a thousand words more or less, than 
other works of the kind contain, 
nor to ascertain minutely, if such a 
word derives its authority from So- 
lis, or Saavedra ; from Cervantes, or 
Mariana; from Juan de Mena, or A- 
lonzo de las Partidas; nor to discov- 
er, if its origin be Arabian, or Latin, 
or Phenician, or Carthaginian ; nor 
to inform the publick, whether this 
term be antiquated, curreut, or for- 
eign ; whether that expression be 
vulgar, common, or sublime; wheth- 
er it be poetical, ‘or whether it be 
prosaick. My design is fully and 
treely to make known the origmal, 
true and genuine, meaning of every 
word, and the abuse which is made 
of it in common conversation :—And 
why have you taken all this trouble ? 
said a young lord to me, as he ob- 
served the enormous manuscript. I 
have taken it, said I looking him 
steadily in the face,that no one may 
te deceived, as I hare been, in be- 
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lieving, that the words love, serve, 
favour, esteem, and many others have 
but ene meaning, when they have 
so many, that the power of num. 
bers cannot measure them. What 
room is left for patience, when, for 
example, a youth, like myself, bids 
adieu to his family, deserts his vil. 
lage, repairs to Madrid, resides thers 
many years, ruins his fortune, wea. 
ries himself with ascending and de. 
scending a flight of stairs, perhaps 
disgraces himself by mean lamen- 
tations, by currying favour with 
pages, and saluting porters, and at 
last sinks into sickness and returns, 
worse than he came ? and all for 
what ? Why, forsooth, because he 
did not understand the trne s:gnifi- 
cation of some little passages in a 
letter, received from court, although 
he found at theconclusion sucha par- 
agraph,as this, “we shall be exceed- 
ingly happy to see you soon at court; 
for the perfect knowledge, we have 
of your valuable qualities, and high 
deserts, the merit of your family, 
and your ‘fitness for the dischar ge of 
some honourable office, weit be 
strong motives in your favour re- 
specting any pretensions, you miy 
offer. Besides this, I have other 
and stronger obligations to serve 
you, from the particular favours, I 
have received from your honorable 
ancestors, of blessed memory, and 
the intimate connexion between my 
family,and that of my Ccearest friend, 
for whom, with his spouse, my hon- 
oured lady, L implore and beseech of 
God a long and prosperous life. 
Madrid,”’ &c. And alittle lower: 
“ My dearest friend, with the ut- 
most "respect I kiss your hands, and 
remain your devoted servant, and af- 
fectionate friend, ever anxious to 
see you.”’ A—of B. 
For the instruction, therefore, of 
the few fools, yet left in the world, 
who oly: > credit to similar protes- 
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sions, L have compiled thischaritable 
dictionary ; not only, that they may 
not be injured by a false understand- 
ing of language but that with thisaid 
and a little practice, they may be able 
to converse with every one in his 
own dialect. Should the publick 
recognise the utility of the work, it 
would encourage me to compose a 
grammar, conformable to the dic- 
tionary, aud possibly systems of 
rhetorick, logick, and metaphysicks, 
on the same foundation. This pro- 
ject, if fully effected, would intro- 
duce a new theory of publick educa- 
tion, and procure me more fame and 
veseration from my fellow citizens, 
than ever Confucius obtained for all 
his precepts of morality. 


ORIGIN OP PARLIAMENTS. . 


REPRESENTATIVES Were sum- 
moned in England by the Barons, 
who took arms against Henry the 
Third. In France, they were first 
called in by Philip the Fair, to bal- 
ance the enormous power of the no- 
bles, and facilitate the laying of new 
taxee. Thus they were introduced 
in England to limit the power of 
the crown, in France, to extend it. 


eeRe re 


VIRGIL HAPPILY CITED. 


Wuen Madame de Bouiilon at 
the head of the dutchesses of France 
came to compliment M. du Harlay, 
Archbishop of Paris,upou his Arch- 
bishoprick being erected into ‘a du- 
cal peerage, she said to him, ** The 
flock are come to congratulate their 
pastor, that his crook has been 
crowned.”” The Archbishop an- 
swered, Formosi pecoris pastor. The 
Dutchess, who knew Latin, com- 
pleted the line of Virgil, Formesier 


fe, 
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MORE OF GRAY. 


Wuen a man resolves to believe, 
says Junius, the very absurdity of 
the creed confirms him in the faith. 
This appears to be the situation of 
those, who admire the lyrick poetry 
of Gray. Like new lights in reli- 


gion, they are impenetrable equally 
to ridicule, and to reason. 

The followmg ode is written in 
imitation of the Bard, but it is, in 
my opinion, a much better poem, as 
it contains more energy, more sense, 
and more simplicity. The worst 
parts of it are those, which resemble 
this Whitheld of poetry. As an im- 
itation, it is not generally happy, 
since the only points of resemblance. 
are the abruptness of the exordium, 
and the third stanza of the first di. 
vision. ‘The rest of the poem, with 
the ‘exception of a few epithete, 
bears .no likeness to the original. 


ODE TO DEMOCRACY, 


I. 1. 
Hac-srep of hell, I hate shy sight! 
Of social man the direst foe ; 
Avaunat ! nor sully heaven’s pure light; 
But plunge insulphurous gulphsbelow. 
Fierce as thy gorgon eye-balis roll, 
The icy fangs of terror seize my soul, 
The ruby stream of palsied lifecongeal, 
And stiffen every nerve to steel. 
When erst the arch fiend frum blest obe- 
dience fell, mn 
Andthe whole rebe} rout toruin ran, 
Thee he engendered in the caves of hell, 
‘The inexorable foe of envied man. 
The Furies hymned thy birth with bales 
fal breath, , 
Offspring of Stygiansin,and twinned with 
ruthless death. 
1 2. 
When from murky depths to air 
/Thy curst ambition winged the way, © 
Thy presence scatteted fell despair, 
Infuriate rage, and wi'd dismay. 
Where thy sanguine footsteps turn, 
With fatal fury kindling nations burn, 
Of civil discord spread the dire alarm, 
Aad ruth with maddenirg acat te args. 
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Hark ! how triumphant shouts, and dy- 
ing cries 
Through ravaged fields and flaming ci- 
_ ties ring! 
From rifted tombs funereal groans arise, 
And boding screech-owls flap the 
fateful wing. 
With thee thy terrour spreading train 
pear ; 
Grim murder leads the van, keen rapine 
seals the rear. 
I. 3. 
Where famed Ilyssus rolls 
His silverestreaming wave 
Through daisiced banks, and incense- 
breathing meads, 
Nor marshalled, firm, nor brave, 
Spelled by Cecropian souls, ' 
The purple pride of baffled Persia bleeds. 
Her gaily-vested offspring lay 
Heaped along the crimson shore ; 
Whilst hungry vultures bathe their beaks 
in gore, 
And screaming, batten on the gaudy 
prey. 
infatuate tyrant! who, in hapless hour, 
Or urged by demons, or by fiends 
inspired, 
Could’st fondly hope to exterminate the 
power, —< 
Which glory prompted, and Minerva 
fired. 
Haste, shun thy fate, cross,cross the strait, 
Yon skiff shall waft thee o’er the flood; 
Away, away, ’tis death to stay, 
Avenging Freedom snuffs thy blood. 
With hurried speed the Prince outstrip- 
ped the wind, 
Soul-galling Shame before, Fear’s shiver- 
ing form behind. 
ll. x. 
Athens fair-plumed conquest crowned 
With glory’s ever verdant bay ; 
And stilihad flourished fair the ground 
Unhal! owed by a tyrant’s sway. 
But, foul ficnd! thy presence sought 
Che blissful land, and direfu) mischiefs 


wrought ; 
The blast, thy trumpet blew, transformed 
the race, 
And b'leached with fear fair Freedom’s 
face. 
With headlong haste ihe affrighted 
Goddess springs, 
And cleaves with rapid flight the viewless 
air; 
To Albion’s cliffs she glides on silver 
wings, 


And jovfu! finds a biest asvlum these 


[Sepr, 
Pleased, on her shores the illustrious ex- 
ile smiles, . 


Dread e empress of the main, and peer. 
less queen of isles. 
Il. 2. 
Victim of thy vengeful power, 
The Roman eagle writhing lies, 
No longer doomed sublime to tower, 
And pounce with lightning’s speed thx 
prize. 

Sovereign Lord of feathered life, 

Resistless victor in the winged strife, 

His strong curved talons,andhis beak 
no more 

Shall revel in a rival’s gore. 

His pinion’s dread expanse no more shal! 

loom ; 

The lynx-eyed terrours of his piercing 
sight, 

That erst unnerved the marshalled foe: 

of Rome, 
Fade now extinguished in oblivious 
night. 

The fluttering people fearless spread the 

wing, 

And mid the tissued clouds their joyfu! 

pxaus sing. 
If.- 3. 
The furious Gracchi, see, 
Thy horrid rites prepare, 
To sate thee, monster, with patrician 
blood ; 
With seeming patriot care, 
They hurl, inspired by thee, 

Picbeian vengeanceon the great and good 
Ftom lips, polluted by thy breath, 

The treacherous stream of rhetorick 

flows, 

To whelm in sanguine tide thy virtuous 

foes, 
And laws and order drown in end- 
less death. 

When Marcus doomed immortal Tully 

dead, 
Why, by thy aid, the wreath of empir’ 
won, 

As the sad rostra bore his bleeding head, 
Its matchless glory and unrivalled son, 
Through rueful Rome, funereal gloom, 
With horrour-shedding footsteps 

strayed, 
But checked by fear, the grateful 
tear, 


. 1 
Flowed not to soothe his sacred shace. 


Whilst childléss wirtuc shrick’d wit! 
nguish wild, 
Jov, such as fiends can feel, inthy hare) 
features smiled. 
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Il. x. 
Gallia next thy triumphs own ; 

Lo! there thy proudest banners wave; 
Whilst Albion guards her sea-girt throne, 
And free born millions arm to save. 

Blamcless Bourbon, virtuous king, - 
Thy wrongs the breast of soft-eyed Pity 
wring ; 
Hemmed round by harpies in the civil 
strife, 
Rebellion’ s dagger drinks thy life. 
Hoar time can ne'er efface the guilty 
stain 5 
The horrid tale shall vengeful history 
tell; 
By the coarse hands of vulgar villains 
slain, 
The prince, the martyr, and the 
christian fell. 
But awful Justice raised her sword sub- 
lime, 
And searce a wretch survived the sacri- 
legious crinre. 
Iti 4. 
Fell Napoleon, nursed by tlice, 
Where Cyrno’s cloud-encireled head 
Tremendous threats the subject sea, 
Was at thy baieful bosom ted. 
Thy fostering fondness taugh it the boy, 
Predoomed each social blessing to de- 


stroy ; 

To seize, unchecked by Virtuc’s awful 
frown, 

Through seas of blood, the imperial 
crown. 


The little monster, on thy lap carest, 
Learned every human feeling to deride, 
Whilst dife ambition kindled in his breast, 
Deep guile, remorseless cruclty, and 
pride ; 
No scene of sorrow drew the pitying tear, 
But shrieks and dying groans were mu- 
sick to his ear. 
lil. 3. 
Lo! roused Iberia pours 
Fler patriot legions, warm 
To vindicate her captive monarch’s 
cause, 
And point the battle’s storm 
‘Gaiast the proud spurner of het injured 
laws. 
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With zeal the rising nation glows, 
Vengeance nerving every soul, 
Resolved the tide of ceaseless war to 

rol} 

On the curst author of their coun- 

try’s woes. 
See Austria’s eagle, vigorous from his 
wound, 
Prune the strong wing, and lead the 
embattled van; 
United Europe rouses at the sound, 
Conspired to crush the foe of Ged and 
man. 
The tyrant flies, he bleeds, he dies, 

Victorious Freedom views his fall, 

The nations free, exulting see, 
T riumphant Justice rule the ball 
Whilst thou, grim meanster, as thy favour- 
ite fell, 
Curst the rejuicing world, and murmur- 
ing plunged to hell. 


MARRIAGE REGULATIONSIN INDIA. 


MALTHUs, in his Essay on Popu- 
lation, quotes from Sir William 
Jones the regulations respecting 
matrimony, existing in India: 
«© Girls with too little or too much 
hair ; who are too talkative, who 
have bad eyes, a disagreeable name, 
or any kind of sickness, who have no 
brother, or whose father is not well 
known, are all with many others ex- 
eluded ;”’ and the choice will ap- 
pear to be in some degree confined, 
when it must necessarily rest upon a 
girl, whose form * has no defect ; 
who has an agreeable name ; who 
walks gracefully like a Phenicopteros 
ora young Elephant ; whose hair and 
teeth are moderate respectively in 
quantity and size, whose body has 
exquisite sofiness,”’ 
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Modern Chivalry : containing the Ad- 
ventures of a Captain, and Teague 
0’ Regan, his servant. By H. H. 
Brackenridge. Philadelphia. J. 
Conrad & Co. 2vols. 12mo. 
1804. 


It is a pleasure, in this land of 
cent. per cent. to see, now and then, 
a spark of humour and amusement 
enliven the shade. We are glad to 
find a man, willing to sacrifice a lit- 
tle of his time to divert his fellows 
with merriment or please them with 
the productions of taste. In the 
novel department our indigenous 
fruits have, though numerous, been 
but meacre. ‘i'rue it is that a scru- 
tinizing hand might draw from their 
dusty shrouds, several respectable 
tomes, of American parentage,whose 
title pages are stamped with this a- 
larming name. ‘l’rue it is, that in 
chis thing we have been unusually 
anxious to equal,if not the eminence, 
at least the fertility of our Europe- 
an brethren. Many of us have 
doubtless dwelt with great sympa- 


shy on the pathetick history of the 


unfortunate Dorcasina Sheldon, and 
have been inclined to believe that 
the ingenious author had almost 
out-quixoted Don Quixote. At the 
mournful tale of the “ Coquette,” 
the doleful disasters of * Reuben 
and Rachel,’”’ the interesting intri- 
cacies of the ** Trials of the Heart” 
the * Spectator,” &c. &c. many 
fair misses under fifteen years of age, 
for whose use they were composed, 
have wept, and thought, they ‘ had 
full cause for weeping.” * With 
more respect we would mention the 
labours of a southern adventurer in 
the lands of fiction. ‘* Arthur 
Merwyn” and ** Wieland” are by 
no means destitute of merit; though 
the latter is rather too likely to 
frighten little children in the night. 
In the adventures of “ Updike Un- 
derhill,’’? we have seen the pen of the 
novelist guided with no vulgar skill 
by a hand that now holds the scep- 
tre of justice. The writer of the 
work we are to examine, like the 
author last mentioned, has descend- 
ed from the bench of law, to laugh 
his neighbours out of their foibles, 
and convince them of their errours. 
The distributor of redress and egul- 
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ty, when he puts off the Judge, and 
assumes the executioner, ought at 
least to be as careful, as any other 
man, that he does not act without 
a warrant ; that his lash, if keenly 
applied, is required by justice and 
regulated by reason. 

Works of the burlesque kind have 
accomplished their object generally 
in two ways, either by giving to a 
trifling incident the buskiwed majes- 
ty of epicks, or by degrading the 
real dignity of an elevated subject 
into coarse and homespun apparel. 
The first kind is exemplified, among 
other instances, in the ** Lutrin’”’ of 
Boileau, the ** Rape of the Lock,”’ 
and the ** Fun,’’ by Gay ; the oth- 
er in the * Batrachomyomachia,” 
attributed to Homer, its imitations, 
by Addison, in Latin verse, and es- 
pecially by the travesties of Homer 
and Virgil, 

It is necessary, that in a work of 
the burlesque kind, there should be 
some object er class of objects pro- 
posed to be laughed at, and to this 
end the reader’s attention should be 
directed. In Don Quixote we see 
the gallant profession of knight er- 
rantry, which its absurdities and ex- 
travayancies had made a subject of 
satire, bestowed on the incousistest 
character of a plain country gentle- 
man and applied to the common in- 
cidents of life. These two incon- 
gruities lay the foundatioa for the 
ridiculous adventures, and, pointed 
satires of that inimitable work. In 
the Hudibras, the subject proposed 
is the superstition of the English 
Levellers and Independanta Here 
a considerable part of the humour 
arises from the inconsistent character 
of the knight, as he is there drawn, 
and his squire with the office of de- 
fenders of religion. On the whole 
however, the plan is much less reg- 
ular and well digested i this re- 
Spect, than that of Don Quixote. 


M odern Chivalry. 
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To an unfinished performance we 
can scarcely impute it as a fault. 
The work before us on the first 
glance has the appearance of being 
on the same plan with those, just 
mentioned. We are presented with 
Capt. Farrago,and his Irish servant, 
Teague O‘Regan. Wei see them 
arranging their equipage in the out- 
set of the work, and setting out m 
quest of adventures; we follow 
them from town. to town, over hill 
and dale, “‘over brook, and through 
briar ;”” we are successively led from 
one place to another, without know- 
ing their name or geography, and 
introduced to one adventure after 
another, without the least thtad or 
connexion, and at the end of the 
book we turn back to inquire why 
Captain Farrago, and his bog-trot- 
ting servant were sent'on this hard, 
and fatiguing expedition, rather 
than we orany othermen. ‘The 
Captain is presented to usas a plain 
rustick gentleman, whose notions 
were clear on all subjects, though 
his modes of expressing them were 
rather stiff and quaint ; whose con- 
versation was a little tinctured with 
the learning of the ancients, and the 
good sense of former times, . Such 
a person Is certainly not very likely 
to leave the quiet of a retired and 
rural life, to perambulate the coun- 
try, and correct the disordered no- 
tions of his neighbours. An au- 
thor however has a magick art, to 
which almost all difficulties may be 
brought to yield. . Judge B. actu- 
ally kidnaps the Captain from this 
quiet, and solitary retirement, and 
sends him to seek his fortune ‘et 
modo Thebis ponit, modo et Athe- 
nis.”’> In order however to have 
some loop hole for his interference 
in affairs entirely foreign ‘from his 
own, he is saddled with an Irish 
servant, who becomes the subject of 
most of the adventures. In these 
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adventures there is much uniformity. 
At the first town Teague is pro- 
posed as candidate for Congress, 
at the next he is mentioned, as a 
rember of the Philosophical Socie- 
ty,at another he is requested to de- 
liver an oration on the fourth of Ju- 
ly, or to perform the honourable 
duty of editor of a paper. ‘T'he 
reader 13 soon tired of this sameness 
of plan, and of this want of connex- 
ion in the incidents. Were it not 
that the lash of the satirist is allow. 
ed to tall almost indiscriminately, 
and that much exaggeration is ne- 
necessary to give a ludicrous colour 
to the tame incidents, and charac- 
ters gs common life; were it not 
for these reasons, we should be dis- 
posed to blame the Judge for ex. 
hibiting Teague, a complication of 
every species of roguery,aod barbar- 
ousness, as a true example of the I- 
rish character. We should be dis- 
posed to blame ; Sir John Carr, and 
Miss Edgeworth, and Miss Owen- 
son, the champions of Ireland, 
would show him but little mercy. 
This work then has but small pre- 
tensions to the title of a regular 
performance of the burlesque kind. 
But it may be said, that we have 
been ali this time.“ qucrentes nodum 
in scirpo ;”? and that the author 
avowedly makes no pretensions to 
any thing of that kind. For on p. 
28. part 2, Vol. J, he says ‘* I mean 
this tale of a Captain travelling, but 
asa vebicle to my way of thinking 
ou some subjects, just as the ancients 
introduced speakers in a dialogue, 
or at feasts ;°’ and at the conclusion 
of the work, ** The vehicle, that I 
have chosen of supposed travels, and 
conversations, affords great scope,and 
much freedom, and furnishes an op- 
portunity to caliven with incident. 
Doubtless. it is of. the same nature, 
with many things in the novel way, 
written by philosophick men, who 
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chose that mode of writing, for the 
purpose merely of conveying senti. 
ments, which, in a didactick work 
under the head of tract or disserta. 
tion, could net so easily gain the at. 
tention of their readers.’? This 
apology however, gives but little 
excuse for the mode of execn. 
tion, if, as we have stated, it he 
faulty. It is not unlike that of 
the lady, who excused herself from 
weeping at a pathetick sermon,when 
the surrounding audience were all in 
tears, by saying, that she belonged 
to another parish. Undoubtedly 
every author has a right to make 
his work whatever he pleases ; but 
if he clothes it in the form and cir- 
cumstance of any class of works be. 
fore known and defined, as such it 
must be judged in some respects, 
that is to say, as far, as it is a merit 
to execute it on a regular plan, con- 
formed to the rules of criticism, 
which, in their turn,are drawn from 
the great examples of eminent pre- 
ceding authors. The author of 
Madoc, after choosing an important 
historical fact, and relating it in po- 
etical narrative, with the proper ap- 
pendages of episodes, descriptions, 
characters, &c. finding that it is in 
some measure deficient in unity, and 
perhaps in some other requisite qual- 
ities, declares, in his preface, with 
great independence, that his poem 
assumes not the degraded title of 
Epick. But as an Epick it was 
written, and as an Epick, it has 
been, and must be judged, notwith- 
standing the protest of its author. 
And the propriety of this principle 
is obvious. No protest would for- 
bid an author from receiving the al- 
lowance of praise that his work had 
deserved, and why should :t shield 
him frora any part of the disappro- 
bation. 

Froia this general view of the 
work, we proceed to judge of a 











more in detail, and here its preten- 
tions to publick favour open in great- 
er abundance. In his exhibition of 
characters, the author has delighted 
in the low and illiterate ; he has not 
even in the opening of an episode, 
given us a glimpse of a fairer, and 
more brilliant scene. But his tal- 
ent for drawing them is vigorous. 
Like Cervantes, his second charac- 
ter is his favourite. While the 
Captain’s name stands first on the 
title page, the Irish servant is in re- 
ality the hero of the book. In one 
of his chapters of reflections he gives 
his reasons for taking his clown 
from the Irish nation. ‘ The char- 
acter of the English clown I did 
not well understand, and could not 
imitate the manner of speaking. 

That of the Scotch, I have tried ,as 
may be seen in the character of 
Duncan. But I found it in my 
hands rather insipid. The charac- 
ter of the Irish clown, to use the 
lan guage of Rousseau, has more 
stuff in at. He will attempt any 
thing.’? As to the circumstance of 
imitating a national manner of speak- 
ing, it may as well be here observed, 
that though it is one of the most 
successful - modes of exciting laugh- 
ter, there is no great share of real 
wit init. A man, that intends to 
awaken the risibles of future gene- 
ratious, should resort to some sta- 
bler, and more lasting provocative. 

Reflect, how the orthography of a 
language changes in a few years ; 
let the page of this work, for in- 
stance, be compared with that of 
Chaucer, and more diflerence will 
be found in the orthography, than 
between those parts of it, which are 
intended to re present the English, 
and lLrish, and Scotch dialects: and 
the change in oral accents and pe- 
culiaritics is not much less. This 
kind of humour, then, in a work in- 
ended to be lusting, were better o- 
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mitted, and left to farces of a single 
act. It must be allowed, however, 
that the effect of it is often exces- 
sively risible. The character of 
Teague O’ Regan, i is a singular mix- 
ture. He is a bog-trotter, fresh 
from the wilds of Ireland, with 
much ambition, and infinite effron- 
tery, knavery of every species in a- 

bundance, and a great fondness for 
the ladies. His original rudeness, 
and the methods, that were taken to 
prepare him for his entrance at the 
President’s levee, where he was to be 
presented as a candidate for office, 
are humourously drawn in the fol- 
lowing scene, between the Inshinan, 
aud his dancing master. 


Monsieur Patrick, said Monsieur 
Douperie, for understanding that he was 
an Irishman, and thinking that’ all Irist- 
men were nemed Patrick, he gave him 
this appellation : Monsieur Patrick, said 
he, il faut commencer par les prineipes; 
must begin by de principle. 

La premiere principe, de first lessong 
est placer les pieds; place de foot. 
Voyez ; dis foot, cy ; comme cela ; (shew- 
ng him how to place his foot) and ce 
luy, dat foot, la; comme dis foot, (shew- 
ing him by his own foot how to place it.) 
Tournez les pieds ; open de foot, quoi! 
vous ouvrez la bowthés ; vous open de 
mout, and not de foot. Vous keep vos 
foot in de same position, et vous baillcz ; 
you opende mout. La secong principe, 
isto ke ep de body droit: trait. Must 
sit frm sur ses membres, on de limb. 
Tenez votre body as dis (shewing him 
inwheat mannerto keep his body) assicyez 
vous, sur vos membres, comme ce la; ‘dis 
way Monsicur. Quot! encore la bouche 
ouverte, you open de mout avain, Mon- 
sieur Patrick Fermez Ja bouche, shut 
de oe 4 

stop here to observe, that the open: 

ing ‘an mouth when an exertion of the 
mind or body is required, is 2 habit very 
common with uninformed men, and not 
at all peculiar to Teague : you will cb- 
erve, that men, who have not been long, 
or at least much in the habit of writing, 
when they put pen to paper, open the 

mouth, and protrude the tongue, movi: ng 
it, asthe nen turns to the right hand ©: 
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to the left; or draws the stroke long or 
short; and, you will«ee a cordwainer of 
good skill in his trade, from mere habit, 
and not any defect of art, put out his 
tongue, and move tt, as if it could guide 
his hand, when he is paring nicely the 
margin of the soal of a shoe or boot: 
having made this observation in justice 
to the bog-trotter, I return to my nar- 
ration. 

The Captain coming in at this point 
of the business, made enquiry of Mon- 
sieur Douperie, what success he appear- 
ed to have with his pupil. Bien tolera- 
ble, Monsieur Capitaine, said Monsieur 
Douperie, ver tolerable: Monsieur es 
d’une tres bonne naturel ; ver good dis- 
position. A la commencement il ne faut 
pas nous flatter, must not flatter, wid de 
plus haut degre, du succes; at de first of 
de lessong. 

The Captain, not so much from the 
words of the dancing master, as from his 
countenance, and the tone of hé voice, 
saw, that he was not so sanguine with 
regard to the proficiency of the bog-trot- 
ter, as he bad been at first. Neverthe- 
less, he was not discouraged in suffering 
A\fonsieur Douperie to go on with his 
lessons ; because he expected little more, 
as has been said, than some improvement 
of step and gait. Nor did he draw any 
conclusion unfavorable with respect to 
the attainments of the bog-trotter in a 
political career; because he well Le, 
that awkwardness of manner is not at all 
suconsistent with the highest literary and 
pohtical abilities ; and that some of the 
greatest geniysesthat the world has pro- 
duced have never been abic to attain the 
graces of behaviour. ‘The poct Horace, 
says of Virgil; magnum ingenium sub 
inculto corpore latet : and the anecdote 
of Harley, earl of Oxford, is well known ; 
when Queen Anne made him Lord 
Treasurer, his dancing master expressed 
his astonishment, and wondered what the 
Queen could see in him; for he was the 
Greatcst dunce he ever had at his 
school. 

With these reflections, withdrawing, 
he left the Frenchman to go on with his 
Cs 


oe 
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Ia troisicme priveipe ; de tird lessong, 
said Monsicur Douperie, is tolift de foot; 


you lift de foot, Monsieur Patrick, le 
pied droit, de right foot furs; here Teague 
raised the icfit ;O! mon dieusaid the danc- 


Ing mastcr,ie picd droitet Ty legauche 
> right foot and not de left. Est il possi- 
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left. Il faut lever le gauche : 
heure, you lift de left foot. 

Now, Monsieur Patrick; un pas avec 
le pied gauche; lift de left foot. Here 
Teague lifted the right foot, thinking of 
the foymer lesson, and willing to please 
the dancing master by giving him that 
foot, which had seemed to be so much in 
request with him. O! mon dicu, par 
bleu, said Monsieur Douperie, est il pos- 
sible you no disting de right foot from 
de left ? 

It is observable of the French charac. 
ter, that while they preserve their tem- 
per, they are al! complaisance, and have 
the softest words imaginable ; but when 
they break, it is all at once, andthcy pass 
to the opposite extreme of peevishness. 
It is not altogether owing to an irritabil- 
ity of nerve, but to that system of po- 
liteness which they cultivate; because 
if the chord of civility i is immoderately 
stretched by a concealment of the 
feelings, w hen it is let go. it flies the far- 
ther, and with the quicker vibration, be- 
yond the medium of its tension. 

O ! mon dieu, par bleu, said the 
Frenchman ; and here he had almost said 
foutre, which is one of the worst epithets, 
that is given, when greet contempt is 
about to be expressed. 

However, composing his temper, and 
resuming his instructions, he continucd 
now Monsieur Patrick, said he, le pied 
droit, lift de right foot. Here Teague, 
as he had not pleased his instructor by 
what he had done last, viz. lifting the 
right foot, now lifted the left. being al- 
ways at cross purposes, as it were, or still 
too far forward, or too far back in his 
motions, to correspond with the dirce- 
tions given. 

Oo! diable, diable, said the Frenchman 
raising his voice, and almost vociferat- 
ing; quoi ferai je? il est imposs ble 
d’instruire cet garcon: no possible make 
you understand fat Isay, you do. At- 
tendez vous, Monsicur ‘Patrick ; you 
look at me, and lift de foot dat I lift; 
now I lift de right foot ; lift de right foot. 

‘Teague standing opposite the rsaster, 
and lifting the foot which was on the 
same side. with that of the instructor, , 
made the same b'under as beforc, and 
lifted the left foot. 

Monsieur Douperie, enraged beyond 
all bearing, ran out of the room, and Icft 
his scholar for the present 

The day after this Monsieur Douperie. 
having composed his temper and attend- 
ing, the Captain made enquiry, as usual, 


a la bonne 
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ef the progress of his pupil. ‘The 
Frenchman, endeavoring to put the best 
face ou the matter, said some things of 
course and complimentary ; but could 
not help intimating that it was une grand 
difficulty en le commencement, in de be- 
ginning, to make Monsieur disting de 
diffe rence of de right foot and de left. 

As to that, said “the Captain, it is a na- 
tional incapacity; for which, as also for 

their propensity to make what they call 

bulls, it is difheult to account. There 
are not a people more brave than the 
aborigines of Ireland, and are far from 
being destitute of talents, and yet there 
is acertain lability to blunders, both in 
their words and actions, that is singular. 
Whether it is that 4 mind strong and vig- 
orous, and of extensive range cannot 
attend to small things ; or that a 
creat flow and hurry of animal spirits 
carries them too fast for reflection ; or 
that there is a transposition of the brain, 
so that things present themselves by 
contraries to the imagination ; I cannot 
tell ; but the fact is so, that in their own 
country,as I have been told, whenthey are 
taught to dance, which, by the bye,is a 
hint which | forgot to give you, they bind 
onthe right and left foot different badges, 
onthe one a twisted wisp of straw, which 
they call a sugan,and on the other a band 
of oziertwistedin like manner,whichthey 
calla gad: so that whenthe word is given 
to raise the one foot, anddepresstheother, 
it 1s rise ubon sugan, and sink upon gad ; 80, 
that though the tiro may not all at once, 
and on the word given, be able to dis- 

nguish the right foot from the left, he 
may easily tell gad from sugan, as his eve 
can assist his ear in this case, the object 
being simple; whereas right and left are 
relative terms, and that which is on the 
right in one position, will be on the left 
in the contrary. 

Monsieur Douperie was willing to a- 
vail himself of this hint, for understand- 
ing that the bog-trotter was a candidate 
for State affairs, he was greatly anxious 
to have the honour to give him some 
~ ficiency. Accordingly, though he 
did not procure a straw sugan, and an 
ozier gad, yet he made use of what he 
the ought might be equivalent, viz. a red 
128; and a blue ; ; so that instead of bid- 

‘ng him move the right foot or the 
lett he could desire him to move the red 
rag or the blue. 

aaah ing tied these upon his ancles next 
morning, he began his lesson. Now, 


Monsieur Patrick, Said he, lift de foot 
dat ‘hab de red ribbon: Teague obeyed 
with exactness and promptitude, and 
raised that foot. Now, said Monsicur 

Douperie, de foot dat hab de blue ribbon; 
Teague hit the direction and raised the 
foot with the rag upon it. 

A la bonne heure, vous y voila, said 
the dancing master : ver glad Monsieur 
Patrick, you make so good proficience ; 
en peu detems je vous presentera al’as- 
semble. You danse ver well, short time, 

La quatrieme principe, said the danc- 
ing master, de fort lessong est for- 
mer une pas, to made de step. Voyez 
Monsieur Patrick, fat Ido. You make 
step, ne pas long step, mais van little 
step. ‘The Irishman. attempting to obey 
the directions; and to step made a stride 
about an ell in length with his arms 
stretched out, and gaping at the same 
time. Foutre! said the dancing master ; 
quoi! Vous baillez; you ope de mout 
yet. Oh, diable ! diable ! foutre! une 
bete ! But composing himself, he pro- 
—“— Ranges vous a quartier; step 

» de van side, comme ce la; shewing 
in poe manner to step out ‘with one 
foet at right angles to the other. 

‘The Irishman, endeavouring to confine 
his feet to rule, felt himself as much em- 
barrassed as if chained by the heels 5 
and attempting to make the step as re- 
quested, and making the usual exertions 
with his eyes staring, his arms stretched 
and his mouth open, lost the command 
of himself on the floor, and being thrown 
from the line of gravity, was about to 
fall, when to save himself, he made a 
catch at the dancing master, and drew 
him dowWn with him. 

The dancing master,supposing that he 
had understood him, though m_ Frerch, 
when he used the term foutre, and called 
him a beast, and, resenting this, was about 
to take vengeance, and having heard of 
their mode of biting, gouging, &c. in 
America, was much alarmed, and dispo- 
sed to throw himself on the generosity 
of the Irishman, as not being able to 
contend with him in strength: He ex- 
claimed, O! my lord Patrick, excusez 
moi, pardon, monsieur Patrick, je de- 
mand pardon. Pauvre diable que je 
suis. I be van poor diable. Vous etes 
un honnete homme. Ver good man. Un 
homme brave, courageux, absolument un 
homme brave, gallant, tres brave, O! je 
suis un matheureux, [ be van poor diable 
Je demand parden, my lord Patrick. 
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These were the exclamations of the 
Frenchman, though, at the same time, he 
was uppermost, but entangled by the 
bog-trotter, who, having still a hold of 
him,was endeavouring to rise ; which the 
other was disposed to prevent, thinking 
it adviseable to retain the advantage, he 
possessed, and to keep him down until 
he could appease him by his entreaties, 
or until help should arrive, so continu- 
ing his expostulation, he exclaimed, O ! 
ny lord Patrick, faites moi grace, I 
give youmy money. J’ ai beacoup d’ar- 
gent. Ll give you an order sur mon in- 
tendent de cent Lonis; one, two, tree 
hundred guinea. I forgive de compen- 

ation of de lessong. 

Teague, in the meaa time, having un- 
derstood that chastisement was usually 
given at school, for inattent ion, or slow- 
ness in atquiring the elciments, and not 
understanding broken French,conceived, 
that the dancing master was expressing 
his resentment, and about to inflict pun- 
ishment; and endeavoured to excuse 
himself by a speech on his part. God 
lave your shoul, said he, tag be after 
bateitg me, because [ can’t walk, like 
acnp ple -d goose, yust atonce By Shaint 
Patrick, dis is like sep a pe 1g lawin de 
workhouse, where de first ting is a gdod 
bateing ; God love your shoul, let me up, 
and iil step, as straight as a lame shape, 
cra dog wid dis leg broke into de bar- 
gain. 

By this time struggling they were both 
on their feet, the Fre ochman, still call- 
ing out, voulez vous me tuer; O! ma 
femme, mes enfans,$pare my Ife my lord 
Patrick, and the bog-trotter beginning to 
curse and swear, and to raise the [rish 
howl. 

Being disengaged. the dancing master 
made his escape,and waiting on the cap- 
tain, not wishing to be under the neces- 
sity Of giving any more lessons, gave him 
to understand, that Monsieur had made 
ver good proficience, en ver short time ; 
that he was capable to prescnt himself 
in public wid all de success possible ; 
that it was not necessary to give him 
any more lessons. 

The Captain did not suppose that the 
Irishman could have made such advances 
as the politeness of the Frenchman would 
lead him to believe, but he concluded, he 
might have acquired what would be si/- 
ficjent as a foundation for his obtaining 
some decency, though net elesance in 


hts manner avr davort ment. Pa ne 





therefore, Monsicur Douperie the sum 
he demanded, and thank:ng him for the 
pains he had taken, the Frenchman with. 
drew. 


We are inclined to suppose, that 
Teague was not intended as an ex. 
ample of the true Irish character, 
but merely as a gross Caricature, 
which has been copied from one au- 
thor to another, so long, that it has 
at last become at least as familiar to 
readers as the, original. We see in 
it none of those peculiartraits, which 
late investigations have pretended to 
assiyn in the character of that con- 
taminated and idolized nation. ‘Those 
who are willing to judge with can. 
dour of the Irish character, attrib- 
ute their eccentrick manners, their 
bulls, and their effrontery, which, 
even their best friends are constrain- 
ed to allow them, to a_ certain 
quickness in the succession of their 
ideas,that hurries them on from one 
to another, and causes them some- 
times to omit links in the chain, 
that are not so easily filled up by 
the hearer. The author has made 
his Irishman an arrant coward, and 
a shameless braggart, which in com- 
mon characters are frequently con- 
nected ; but the effrontery of an 
Irishman is a constitutional quality 
and not the affectation of courage 
to conceal a want of the realits 
In the course of the narrative, he is 
at first rescued by the captain from 
various attempts, which the kind 
hearted populace made to promote 
him to publick office, but at last 
“ wearied,”” as Goldsmith says, 
‘ with being always wise,’” bis master 
permits the current of popular fa- 
vour to take its course, first boaper- 
ing his quondam bog trotter for the 
gentler intercourse of life in the 
manner above described. Shortly 

after his introduction to the Presi- 
dential levee he becomes a great fa- 
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Let the principle be what it would, 
whether taste,or ambition, the fact was, 
that the bog-trotter was courted and ca- 
ressed by all thefirst people: there couid 
beno card party without Major O’Regan. 
A young lady sitting by a gentleman ia 
any house, and seeing him pass by, would 
start up, and run to the window and sa 
O, there is Major O’ Regan. When he 
was incompany, and would laugh, and 
put out his tongue, as if he was about to 
sing Lillibullero, the young ladies would 
laugh too ; not that there was any jest, 
in what he or they said, but just because 
the Major had laughed. When he would 
put out his paw to touch thehand of any 


of them, O,la! Major, one would say. - 


O, now! Major, another; don’t now 
Major, a third would exclaim, rather to 
attract his attention, than to repress 
his advances. The fact was, there seems 
ed to be akind of Teagu’-omania,amongst 
the females: sothat all idea of excellence, 
personal or mental, was centered in him, 
and al! common lovers were neglected, 
er repulsed on his account. 


In the gradation of honours, he 
advances to the rank of an officer of 
excise, but alas ! the current, which 
set so strongly in his favour, was 
now about to dash him on a rocky 
shore. ‘The poor exciseman is made 
the victim of rebellious rage, and 
like M:Fingal, of ludicrous memory, 
is adorned with a coat of tar and 
feathers. In this situation, he id 
apprehended by some hunters, and 
mistaken fer a non-descript animal, 
The curiosity of the Philosophical 
Society was naturally interested in 
this singular animal, and after hear- 
mg a report of a committee on the 
subject, they proceeded to negociate 
about the purchase of it. The 
Irishman, however, was averse. 


God love your shouls, my dear mas« 
‘ers, said he, dat have taken me in de 
wild woods. I care not fat you make 
od me a wild baste, or a turky buzzard 
+r a fish o’d de vater, while I gat good 
mateto ate,andclane strawto lydown up- 
on; but fordesake o’dde holy faders,donot 
scilme to dese filosophers,dat will cut me 
8S you wouldadeadcat,and put myskia 

Vol. Ve. Ne 1X, 80 
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upon apitchfork, just to plase deir own 
fancies; rader let me stay where I am, and 
shew mae to de good paple, dat gape and 
stare, but keep deir teeth in deir mouths, 
and luke foolish, but dont affer to bite. 

The philosophers assured him, that 
his apprehensions were Without founda- 
tion; having not the least intention of 
dissecting, at least until he died a natur- 
al death. Doubtless it might be an ob- 
ject, to ascertain from rhe internal struc- 
ture of his body, to what genus or class 
of animals he might belong: neverthe- 
less they were persuaded, the society 
would content themselves with the obser- 
vations. drawn from external strucé 
ture, at least for some time. On thig 
turning round to the.proprietors, vhey 
resumed the conversation relative to a 
purchase ; the supposed animal contin- 
uing to vociferate androarhorribly. __ 

In the mean time, the affair of this 
wild man, beast, bird; fish, or whatever 
it was, began -to make a noise in the 
town ; the people who had come to sce 
it, being divided in opinion ; some be- 
lieving it to be a monster, or new aili- 
mal fn the creation; others disposed to 
be of opinion, and others confidently as- 
serting that it was a real man. 

Coming to the ear of the chief justice 


efthe state, it occurred to him, thatif a’ 


man, the confining him in that manner 
Was a restraint upon the liberty of the 
subject ; and ought not to be permitted 
in a country where the laws govern. 
Accordingly, he had issued his writ of 
—— corpus to the keepers, command- 
ing them forthwith to bring before him 
the animal in their possession, and to as- 
sign the cause of this detainer. The of- 
ficer came forward at the moment the 


keepers were about to. close the bargain | 


with the philosophers, and shewed his 
writ. They were obliged to obey; aad 
came forward with their charge before 
the chief iustice and associate judges, in 
open court then sitting, alledging prop- 
erty inthemselves by captiqn, and em- 
ploying counsel to support this allega- 
tion. 

The court having assigned counsel to 
support the Haleas Corpus, the argu- 
meut began: Counsellor Patch first. 

May it please your honours, 

I take this to be an animal, in which 
there can be no property” absolute or 
qualiged, being fera nature, or of an une 
tamed mature, sach as 4 panther, er 2 
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buffalo; of which it is laid down no 
larceny can be committed, as not being 
the subject of property. 4 Black. 235; 
referring for anthorities to r Hal. P. C. 
511. Fost. 366. 1 Hawk. P. C.94: Here 
counsellor Patch read the authorities. 

Counsellor Catch in reply : But by the 
same authorities,it is laid down, that 
animals fere nature, or wild, when re- 
claimed, or confined, and may serve for 
food, may be the subject of property, as 
deer inclosed in a park, fish ina trunk, 
or pheatants or p2rtridges in a mew. 

But is it conceded, that this animal 
can serve for food? rejoined counsellor 
Patch 

The question to be considered in the 
first place, interrupted the chief justice, 
is whether this creature is of the brutal 
or the human kind. Speak tothat point. 

Counsellor Scratch, as amicus curiae, ob- 
served, thatthis bcing a question of fact, 
Was most properly determinable by a 
yury. 

ounsellor Patch thought not, asthe 
trial by inspection in the case of infancy, 
which was within the province of the 
court, was analogous to this ‘Thecourt 
were of opinion with counsellor Scratch, 
and proposed to the counsel for the 
thing in custody, to bring in a writ de 
homine replegiands, or replevin, for the body 
of aman,as the proper writ to bring 
the case before a jury ; or that an issue 
might be made upon the return to the 
habeas corpus, by consent ; and ia that 
shape let it be tried. It was agreed ; 
property pleaded the issue made up, and 
the jury about to be empannelled. 

Counsellor Patch under the principle 
ef an alien having a right toa jury de 
meditate lingue, demanded, that the jury 
should consist of one half beasts. 

Curia advisari vul?, and in the mean 
time desired the counsel to search for 
precedents. No instance was found 
of the jury de meditate lingue, being car- 
ried so far as this, and the motion was 
overruled. 

The jury being now sworn, the coun- 
sel for the keepers oficred the two mem- 
bers of the philosophical society, who 
had examined him, toestablish his bru- 
tality ; this evidence was offered on the 
principle, that it was peculiarly within 
the province of their studies to ascertain 
a point of this nature and were therefore 
the proper wiincsses ; a5 In 2 case within 
the custom of merchants, individuals of 


this occupation are usually called. Ac- 
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cording to the mazim of the civil law, 
Unicuigque, in arte sua, perito credendum est, 

Exception to this evidence, that they 
were interested, having had an ey€ to the 
purchase of this thing, and actually in 
negociation for it. 

The objection was overruled, as yoing 
to the credibility, not the competency. 

The witnesses were clear, that this 
thing was not of the human race, though 
as to what class of brute animals it was 
to be referred, they were not yet pre- 
pared to decide. 

To the weight of this evidence ccunscl- 
lor Catch opposed the evidence of nature 
herself; the thing had a human voice 
and speech, that of a west country Irish. 
man; no instance of which was to be 
found in any natural historian that had 
ever written. He would call upon the 
gentlemen to produce any authority to 
that effect. 

Counscllor Patch was not prepared 
with an authority to prove, that beasts 
had been found that could speak Irish ; 
but that it was no uncommon thing in 
early ages, and in many tountrics, for 
beasts to speak some language, such as 
Latin, Greek ; for which he might refer 
the gentlemen to Asopi Fabulz, or those 
of Phedrus; nor was he without an au- 
thority at hand, to prove that eveninmore 
modern times, there were many beasts 
who could spezk English ; this authority 
was that well known book, The History 
of Reynard the Fox; which he now pro- 
duced, and from which he read passages. 

The court thought the authority in 
point, and the evidence not to be got 
over, and directed the jury to find ac- 
cordingly ; which they did, in favour of 
the keepers, and the Habeas Corpus was 
dismissed, and the thing was remanded 
to custody. 

The members after this, struck a bar- 
gain the more easily with the keepers; 
as they had been a good deal alarmed at 
the risk they had run of having this pro- 
perty taken frem them. The Society 
after having retained the curiosity a year 
or £0, and ascertained its structure and 
properties, proposed sending it to some 
of the foreign socicties, who had express- 
ed awish to have an ocular examina- 
tion of it also. The preference was give 
to the societies of France ; and it was ac- 
cordingly shipped in a brig of Blair M 
Clenachen, that was bound to Nantz. 
At this place on coming ashore, the 
cage, bw rolling and tumbling in tt, hev- 
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ing worn off the tar and feathers from 
his back-side, hc was mistaken for a sans 
culotte; and the mob rising broke the 
inclosure, and let him out. I have not 
heard whether he joined the army of the 
patriots, or is on his way home again to 
his country. 


After this fortunate escape, he is 
again presented as a mountebank, 
as a judge, and finally as a consta- 
ble in anew settlement, where he 
and the Captain settle down to pass 
their days. 

The Captain, as was observed be- 
fore, acts a secondary part in most 
of these adventures ; interposing, 
with the gravity and respectability 
of his character, to restrain popular 
rage, and inculcate moral sentiment. 
His character is made the vehicle of 
much miscellaneous discussion and 
remarks on various topicks of poli- 
ticks, morals and general science, 
beside those that are given in-sepa- 
rate chapters of observations. The 
Scotch servant 1s the only otherchar- 
acter, which is drawn with any pecu- 
liarity, and is not merely introduced 
to support a part in the dialogne. 
His distinctions are a bioad Scotch 
dialect, and raving Presbyterianism, 
with a proper mixture of prejudices 
in favour of his own country. 


The house was small, and there was 
but two beds for the reception of stran- 
gers; one of these so indifferent, as to 
appear fit only for the servant of a gcn- 
tleman, who might happen to travel the 
road, though large enough to contain 
twoor three persons. What it wanted 
in quality of ncatness, and perhaps clean- 
liness, was made up in dimensions. This 
bed therefore seemed naturally to invite 
the reception of two of the company. 

Teague, said the captain, when about 
to goto bed, I think Dunean and you, 
being the younger mea, may pig in to- 
gether in that large bed, and leave the 
Otherto me, who xm an older man, and 
am apt to tunrble and goss a hittie from 
wearmess in my ride ; and may perhaps 
disturb you in your sleep. 

Guid deliver me, said Dancan, frae sik 


» 
a profanation o’ the mame o’ Ferguson, 
as to sleep wi’ an excise officer. 4 am 
na o’ a great family, but am'come 0” a 
guid family ; and it shall never be said, 
I came to America to disgrace my lin- 
eage by sik a contact as that. Gae to 
bed wr’ an excise officer! I wad sooner 


gae to bed out o’ doors ; or i’ the stable 


amang the horses. 

The revenue officer was affronted at 
this ; and gave way to his indignation. — 
‘The devil burn me, said he, if I will be 
after slaping wid you, you son of a 
whore, you teef Juking vagabon; wid 
de itch upon your back; 1am sure all 
your country has de itch; and’ keep 
scratching and scratching, as if de were 
in hell, and could get brimstone for noth- 
ing ; you son o’d a whore. 

The youke ! said Duncan. Do you 
impeach me wi’ the youke? 

You impatche yourself, said the reve- 
nue officer. Did not I see you scratching 
as you caine along de road; and do you 
tink, you teef, dat I wish to get de lepro- 
cy, or de scurvy, and have to slecp ma 
bag of brimstone two or three weeks, be- 
fore [ be fit to travel wid his honor de 
Captain again ? 

The deel damn me, said Duncan, if I 
can bear that, 

What, swear Duncan ? said the Cap- 
tain, or curse rather; you that area Cov- 
enante?,and have religious books in your 
wallet, the Confession of faith and the 
Catechisms ? 

How can I help it, man, said Duncan. 
The decl rive his saul, but 1 maun be at 
him. 

Duncan had by this time seized his 
walking staff, and put himsclf in an atti- 
tude to attack his adversary, who, onthe 
other hand, instinctively, ensconced him- 
self behind the Captain, and opposed him 
as a rampart tothe fury of the Scot. 

Duncan, said the Captain, you are in 
the wrong on this occasion, vou gave the 
affront, and ought to excuse the revenue 
officer for what he has said, which ,by - he 
bye, was not justifiable on any other 
ground but that of provocation. For 
national reflections are at all times repre- 
hensible. But in order to compose this 
matter, and that we may have no further 
disturbance, I will take the large, though 
more humble bed myse!t, and sleep with 


the excise officer, for the reputation of 


the government who has thought proper 
to appoint_him to this trust. 
The decl take me if ye sall do thet, 
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Captain, said Duncan ; i wad rather take 
the stain upon mysel, than let my liege 


be disgraced ; for it wad come a’ to the — 


same thing in the end, that I had been 
the waiting man o” ane that had been 
the bed fellow o’ a gauger. O! guid 
keep us, how that would sound in Scot- 
Jand. What wad my relation Willy Fer- 
guson, that is professor i’ the high col- 
lege o’ Enburgh, say to that ? But rath- 
er than your honor shou’d take the stain 
upon you, I sall put up wie it for a night; 
though if the landlady has a pickle strae, 
and a blanket, I wad rather lie by the 
fire side, than contaminate mysel, bed- 
ding wi’ sik a bog-trotting loon as he is, 
that wad gae ‘nto sik an office for the 
sake o’ filthy lucre, and to make a living ; 
when there are many honest means to 
get a support other ways. 

The landlady gave it to be understood 
that she could furnish him with a bag of 
straw and a blanket. 

This adjusted the difficulty, and saved 
the delicacy of the Scotchman, and em- 
barrassment of the Captain, in keeping 
peace between the bog-trotters; as in 
reality they both were, though the one 
had obtained a commission, and the oth- 
er remained a private person. 


This work is next to be consider- 
ed as a collection of essays or opin- 
ions On various subjects, and in this 
light it appears perhaps with more 
advantage thaninthe former. Dis- 
cussions of this kind occupy nearly 
half of the two volumes. The mo.- 
ral of the work, in this point of view, 
the author states to be a wish to re- 
gulate the inordinate spirit of ambi- 
tion, which he considers the vice 
of a republick, and to encourage a 
love for retirement and the shades 
of private life. We are willing to 
transcribe his statement of this mo- 
‘ral, as it is perhaps the best written 
sentence in the book. 


I shall have accomplished something 
by this book if it shall keep some honest 
man from lessening his respectability by 
pushing himself into publick trusts, for 
which he is not qualified, or when push- 
ed forward into a publick station if it 
shall contribute to kcep him honest by 


Richardson’s Oration. 





teaching him the folly of ambition, ang 
further advancement, when in fact the 
shade is more to be coveted, and the 
mind on reflection will be better satisficd 
with itself for having chosen it.” 


[To be continued | 


ell 


arr. 31. 


Devotional Exercises for the use of 
young persons; containing reflections 
and a prayer for each morning and 
evening in the week. By Charles 
Wellbeloved. First American from 
the third English edition.  Bos- 
ton. Andrews & Cummings, 
1808. 12mo. pp. 105. 


We beg the pardon of our pious 
readers for having so long delayed 
to notice this little work. It is the 
most interesting manual of devotion 
for the young, which we remember 
to have read. Its merit is shown 
by its having gone through four edi- 
tions in England in two years, which 
is remarkable for a book of prayers. 
Our young men would do well to 
make it their daily companion. 
Make the experiment for three 
months, and “ if praying does not 
make you leave off sinning, sinning 
will make you leave off praymg.” 


ART. 82. 


An Oration, describing the influence of 
Commerce on the Prosperity, Char- 
acter and Genius of Nations. Writ- 
ten al the request of the society of 
® B K, and delivered on their an- 
niversary ai Cambridge, Sept. 1, 
1808. By James Richardson. 
Boston. Russell and Cutler. 
1808. pp. 20. 


Howrver appropriate this sub- 
ject may be to the present state of 
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the world, we had fears, that the 


common topicks of party violence 
might be involved in the discussion, 
The food of a literary society on 
their anniversary should not be ren- 
dered disgustful by the vulgar sea- 
soning of our common meals. But 
the good sense of Mr. Richardson 
-has prevented him from admitting 
into his Essay any political offensive- 
ness. 

The style is that of a man accus- 
tomed to think, but perhaps more 
used to the laxity ae conversation 
than the precision of writing. Of 
commerce, Mr. Richardson says, 
« Her conquests are as ¢xtensive as 
civilized society, and her successes 
brilliant as the light of truth. Her 
victories are over ferocious passions, 
savage mauners, deep-rooted preju- 
dices, blind superstition and delusive 
theories. She conquers the obsti- 
nacy of soil and _ situation, endures 
the rigours of climates, braves the 
fury of the elements, and triumphs 
over the inveteracy of nature.”’ 

From another part we extract a 
beautiful sentence, and shall correct 
a trifling mistake: ‘ Our present 
prospects awaken feelings too pow- 
erful for expression, and lead imagi- 
nation to paint our future destiny, 
in colours too frightful to contem- 
plate. Should this disastrous poli- 
cy prevail, even our children may 
view the scattered fragments of yon- 
der edifices, the monuments of the 
piety and liberality of our ancestors, 
and the boast of the present age, 
with as little knowledge of their 
uses or sensibility for their fate, as 
the wretched inhabitants of Rome- 
ha contemplate the mouldering ru- 
ins of the Areopagus, or the pros- 
trate columns of the Parthenon.” 
The province of Romelia does not 
include Atheus. 

_ We find no improprieties of dic- 
tion to censure, aad are induced from 
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this circumstance to hope, that: pure 
English will triumph over local vul- 
garisms, in spite of the exertions of 
the lovers of innovation. 


art. 35. 


The Signs of Perilous Times, a sermon, 
delivered at the Publick Fast, ta 
West Springfield, April ‘7, 1808. 
By Joseph Lathrop, D. D. Pas- 
tor of the first Church in West 
Spring field. Springfield, printed 
by Henry Brewer. 


In a short note, prefixed. to his 
discourse, our venerable author ac- 
knowledges,that he has made free use 
of Faber’s Dissertation on the Pro- 


. phecies, which relate to the great 


period of 1260 years, and speaks of 
it as “an elaborate and luminous 
work.” 

The text, upon which this sermon 
is founded, is from 2 Timothy. ii. 1, 
This know also, that in the last days 
perilous times shall come, When 
we cast our eyes upon this text, we 
were inspired with the hope of 
finding an original dissertation up- 
on a prophecy, of which little no- 
tice has hitherto been taken, and of 
which the application is so very ump 
certain. Should avy one say, that, 


‘by the terms of it, the prediction, 


at the time of its delivery, referred 
toa far distant period of futyrity, 
and near thé expiration of the 1260 
days spoken of by Danicl; it may 
be replied, that the orginal words, 
which, in our commou translation, 
are rendered /ast days, may. signify 


any future days; Or, iume, *¥ without 


marking whether these days were 
far off or at hand.’’ We were there- 
fore not only disappoiuied at find- 
ing nothing new, but were sorry 
to find prophecy se loosely handled 
by one who stands so hivhin publick 
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estimation, as aman of talents and 
of learning. = 

After a short introduction, he says, 
“]* we are now in that very period, 
which the apostle calls the /as¢ days, 
then we may know, that perilous 
times “ are come.”” That we do 
live in this very period, he proves 
by the accomplishment of the 
prohpecy, respecting the 1260 days 
or years. He shows that these 
have nearly all passed away; and 
since prophecy describes the pre- 
sent as a season of danger and dis- 
tress, ** we are certainly to look for 
perilous times.” 

As the occasion of great peril, 
are mentioned the infidel and licen- 
tious principles, which have of late 
years prevailed throughout the chris- 
tian world. ‘To these may be trac- 
ed our party divisions. These again 
are the occasion of still greater cor- 
ruptions, and when the times are 
corrupt, we are certainly in very 
great danger of incurring the dis- 
pleasure and judgment of Heaven. 

“If we cast our eyes upon Eu- 
rope,’ continues the author, “ we 
see perilous times are there.”” As 
both England and France wish to 
attach us to their interests, we are 
also in danger of being involved in 
the calamities of war. Since appear- 
ances threaten this dreadful event, 
our’s may with truth be called per- 
lous times ; and the more so, be- 
cause there appears great disunion, 
as well among our rulers as among 
the people. 

«Another circumstance, which 
portends perilous times, is our past 
abuse of the goodness of provi- 
dence.” After deplering our fatal 
degeneracy, and the sad effects of 
unexampled prosperity upon publick 
morals, Dr. Lathrop concludes 
with exhorting his readers to the 
exercise of primitive piety, and the 
bractice of primitive virtue. He 


Review of Hints o2 Evangelical Preaching. 


{ Sept. 


earnestly prays,that religion may be 
exemplified in private families, that 
its influenee may be felt throughout 
society, correcting licentiousuess ix 
politicks, as well as in mannere. 


ArT. 34, 


Review of Hints on Evangelical 
Preaching. pp. 8. 


Ir has long been the object of a 
certain class of preachers in Eng. 
land and in this couutry, to appro- 
priate to themselves the title of 
Evangelical. ‘Vhey will probably 
succeed ; because it is well known, 
that, in order to avoid circumlocu. 
tions, the world must agree to call a 
sect by the name which they choose, 
to assume. When, however, the 
meaning of this term is examined, it 
is found, like many other popular 
denominations, inaccurate; for of 
the whole New Testament the gos- 
pels, are the parts of which these 
gentlemen make the least use, and 
surely they are the most remote 
from their manner of preaching. 
He, who should merely give the his- 
tory, or repeat the discourses of Je- 
sus Christ, as recorded by the evan- 
gelists, would have a better claim to 
the title of an evangelical preacher, 
than all the retailers of the dogmas 
which are sometimes exclusively hon- 
oured with this appellation. 

The increase of these preachers 
in the church of England seems to 
be awakening, at last, the concern 
of sober and rational men, lest doc- 
trines so hostile to the spint of 
that church, and of so equivocal | 
influence on morals, should take 
possession of the minds of common 
people, and, at last, of all the pulpits 
and benefices in the kingdom. E1- 
ther this, or a schism of alarming 
magnitude must be the inevitable 
termination of the progress of what 


















3s called Methodism. - In this coun- 
try our fears are not of such a na- 
ture, nor of such consequence. Eve- 
ry class of citizens may and must 
have the preaching it likes best, The 
American editor, however, of this 
pamphlet thinks its publication pe- 
culiarly seasonable ; aud we extract 
with much pleasure his preface, 
which discovers a serious and ra- 
tioual regard for the purity of chris- 
tian faith and practice. 


Boston, 9th Sept. 1808. 

The editor of the following review of 
a late pamphiet trusts, that he is actuat- 
ed by right principles, in procuring its 
publication here. He has long observed 
with concern the exertions, that have 
been made, and which are now prosecut- 
ing with renewed assiduity, and increas- 
ed force, to imbue the publick mind with 
sentiments, that he humbly conceives 
are very opposite to the faith once de- 
livered tothe saiats. As a friend of the 
benevolent aud moral religion of Jesus, 
whuse whole life was devoted to the doing 
the will of his father, he esteems it his 
bounden duty, to do all he can, in his 
very limited sphere, to support and aid 
the pure doctrines of the gospel—which 
lead to the practice of all the moral or 
christian virtues—moral and christian vir- 
tues being convertible terms—as he has 
been taught by an apostle, that pure reli- 
gion, and wadefiled, is, to visit the widows 
and fatherless in their affliction, and to 
keep himself unspotted from the world. 
in other words, he has been taught. that 
the followers of Jesus have something fo 


— 
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do, 28 well as believe. That “talking” of 
the filthy rags of self-righteousness will 
never clothe us with the robes of the 
righteousness of the saints; which if we 
would be clothed with, we must ask for 
——as we are told from high authority— 
that he that asketh, receiveth: fairly 
implying, that he who does not ask— 
shall not receive. 

| Further—-we are solemnly called up- 
On, ¢o work out Our own salvation with 
fear and trembling—Will it, can it be 
said then—that Jesus Christ has so done 
the work for us—as to have left nothing 
for us to do? 

The editor is alarmed at the bold and 
arrogant assertion; and he prays Al- 
mighty God, to avert the dreadful con- 
sequences that must follow the preva- 
lence of such dogmas ; as they certainly 
tend to discourage and prevent al! vir- 
tuous and religious endcavours, and will 
open a wide door to licentiousness,immo~ 
rality, and every evil work! 

The editor is apprehensive, he may be 
stigmatized asa man of moral;, would that 
he could plead a just claim to the appel- 
lation—he may be sneeringly called, « 
rational christiza—how much more does 
he wish himself entitled to the glorious 
character! And are we then fallen upon 
such times as that a san af morals, anda 
rational christian, are become terms of dis- 
grace and reproach ? So, alas, it seems. 
It is earnestly hoped, that those,who may 
be thus held up to derision and con- 
tempt, willbe influenced and restrained 
by that charity, which is so eminent a 
trait in the system of the meek and lowe 
ly Jesus—who has taught his disciples, 
both by precept and example, to bear 
all things—to endure all things. 
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ARTICLE 6. 


The Miscellaneous Essays and Occa- 
stonal Writings of Francis Hopkin- 
son, Esg. Philadelphia, printed 
by T’. Debson. 1792. § ols. 


8vo, Vol. I, pp. 384; Vol..1, 
pp- 424; Vol. ILI, pp. 420. 


In these volumes there is little te 


censure or to praise. They are of 


that class of writings, which we teen 
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over without interest, and lay aside 
without comment ; and had they 
not been assigned for review, we 
should have avoided the hazard of 
exercising our wits upon such in- 
different materials. Itis with books 
as with men—the most unfortunate 
character for either, next to the vil- 
est, is no character at all. An aus 
thor, in pursuit of fame, may easily 
mistake his way. He may, for in- 
stance, be injudicious in the choice 
of his subject ; or handle a popular 
text after a slovenly manner; or, 
with more zeal than management, 
publish the truth to a bigoted age, 
and, by that means, associated with 


his works, make a double exit in a: 


bonfire, lighted for hereticks. ‘The 


roads to oblivion are sufficiently nu- 


merous ; and some of them, it must - 


be confessed, remarkably direct ; 
but the least circuitous, and most 
frequented, perhaps, is that which 
leads one to the publication of com- 
mon-place compositions. An author 
who has fallen upon this track, may be’ 
said to remove out of notice ina 
straight line, with the expedition of 
a forced march. Nothing can stop 
his flight to theland of forgetfulness, 
and should his ‘* memory outlive 
his life half a year, but by ’r lady, 
he must build churches then.”’ 
There is in ali healthy minds a 
desire to be excited, and a propen- 
sity to be taken with what is strik- 
ing and characteristick. Hence, few 
writers Of a positive cast can be 
named, either lofty or ludicrous, (we 
had almost said ridiculous ) who may 
not point to their admirers in some 
direction or other.. ‘The grand art 
in writing, as evéry one knows, is 
to seize the attention; if we fail to 
acquire this, we may scribble com- 
mon sense from matins to vespers, 
from vespers to matins, and we shall 
find the world, after all, as inatten- 
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tive to our labours as a Hollander 
to his mistress. For our own part, 
in preference to sitting in judoment 
on the still births of a brain like our 
author’s, we choose to revive the 
impressions of our childhood, by 
a perusal of the History of Goody 
Twoshoes, or the Melody of Moth. 
er Goose.’ | 

Our readers, perhaps, may _recol. 
lect an account, given by some 
voyager, of: a remarkable calm, 
which prevailed for so long a term, 
that the sea grew offensive, and those 
who came within its influence, fell 
sick toa man. In poring over the 
volumes before us, this extraordina- 
ry repose of the waters, together 
with the mischiefs occasioned by the 
same, fre:,uently occurred to us, as 
peculiarly illustrative of the subject 
in hand, and the effcct it produced. 
In truth, after taking leave of the 
title page of our author, and adven- 
turing a little way in his work, we 
came across a smooth kind of some. 
thing, which gradually retarded 
our progress, and brought us iu the 
end to an absolute pause. To speak 
plainly, we were becalmed. Noth- 
ing presented itself to view but a 
vast extent of dull matter, a flat re- 
ality, which we had dwelt on even 
to weariness. No news whatever 
reached us from any quarter, and 
our condition beeame every mo- 
ment more forlorn and distressing. 
‘To crown all, the society, at this 
juncture, displayed symptoms of a ve- 
ry alarming nature. One member 
fell to fidgiting in his chair, as 
though he were seated on nettles, or 
had caught the St. Vitus’s dance. 
Another, poor wight, was seized 
with a fit of gaping most dangerous- 
ly wide. Some of the company 


pany the room in a high state of 
ever, praying to be set on shore 
from so vexatious a concern, and tn- 
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timating by their complaints, that 
they were touched with the calen- 
ture. Our Secretary, who is rather 
addicted to napping, just at this 
pinch, pat fax dead asleep in his 
seat; and, with a deal of good 
breeding, began to signify by a pro- 
found movemeat of the head the 
high sense of respect which he en- 
tertained for the club. How long 
he would have continued in thiscom- 
plaisant mood, had nothing happen- 
ed to disturb his repose, we are une 
able to say. All we know is, that 
losing the centre of gravity, at the 
commencement of his civilities, he 
was suddenly restored to his recol- 
lection, by coming in contact with 
an ugly projection of the attick. 
But, were we to relate all the disas- 
ters that befel us, while engaged in 
the examination of this work, we 
should spin our review to an immod- 
est length, and perhaps be set down 
by our readers for insufferable ego- 
tists. Let it suffice us then to 
state, that we were, one and all, on 
this heavy occasion most. grievously 
disordered ; that we unanimously 
gave ourselves up for lost, and with 
a mixed feeling of pleasure and re- 
gret, began to look torward to those 
touching tributes of wespect, in the 
shape of eulogies and orations, which 
we conceived were about to be paid 
to our classick remains. How we 
got through our difficulties,and mis- 
sed of these honours, is a matter of 
astonishment. But,thanks to our 
stars, we are at this instant alive and 
convalescent ; and, in spite of what 
bas happened, expect shortly to fa- 
your our readers with some accourt 
of those gentlemen, who,on the event 
oi our decease, would in all proba- 
bility have figured at our obsequies. 
_ Authors, we are told, have their 
‘ovlunete moments ; when, asit were 
oy a sleight, they can affect in an 
“our what on another occasion 
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would employ them the whole four 
and twenty. Drydea’s ode of odes 
is said to be the work of a sitting ; 
and the Merry Wives of Windsor 
cost the writer a fortnight. Doubt- 
less, many master pieces, in poetry 
and prose, have been struck off at a 
heat ; but it should be remembered, 
that facility is only to be acquired 
by labour, and that to write with 
ease, we must first write with care 3 
of this truth however Mr. H. seems 
to have been ignorant ; for, from the 
commencement to the close of his 
literary career, he evidently made 
more haste than good speed — In- 
deed he appears to have clapt spurs 
to his Pegasus the instant he mount- 
ed him,and not to have minded which 
way he went, so loug as he succeeded 
in getting over the ground. It is 
true, man and horse have kept the 
beaten track, with the exception of 
a few deviations, and made out to 
move for the most part on a level. 
However,any one,we presume,might 
have predicted, without consulting 
his stars, that they were, from the 
outset, in a fair train to pay a visit 
to that noiseless country, of which 
we have made mention. But, lest 
we should pursue the figure too far, 
iet us express ourselves in plain prose. 
We conceive then, that Mr. H. be- 
sides being sparing of his time and 
Jabour,was too fond of writing upon 
ev ry thing to write well onany thing. 
dudeed he :emiuds one of those litera- 
ry hackneys, who spread their brains 
abroad over the vulgar columns of 
a news-prin‘, and’ compose extem- 
pore on any subct their employ- 
ers may dictate. At one time, he 
is severe ina letter to | ord Howe : 
At another, he rdicule. the remo- 
val of Congress. * ow he is on the 
administration of ju tice by grand 
and petit jurks. ‘hen again he 
is mechanical and teaches the mcét 
improved method of quilling harp- 
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sichords. Sometimes he makes ora- 
tions for the young gentlemen of the 
university, and sometimes he indites 
essays for the ‘Old Bachelor.” He 
puts probleme to Mr. Rittenhouse, 
and addresses poetry to the ladies. 
Truly, for the versatility of talent, 
he exceeds the tragedians of the city, 
who were the best in the world, eith- 
er for tragedy, comedy, history, pas- 
toral, pastoral-comical, historical- 
pastoral (tragical-historical, tragical- 
comical, historical pastoral,) scene 
undividable, or poem unlimited.’ 
To be sure,a man may write wellon 
a broom stick, though for a text it 
is none of the best ; and, as an in- 
stance of remarkable aptness of mind, 
we can cite a gentleman of our ac- 
quaintance,who is at once a poet, a 
painter,an architect, and a musician. 
But,to tell the truth, he is a seventh 
son, and of necessity a prodigy. 
Besides, he conceives that he doth 
profess too much,and says,that ordi- 
nary geniuses, who have a wish to 
become famous, must stick to one 
art or science, and be contented to 
labour early and late. This flying 
from one subject to another, from 
politicks to poetry, from philosophy 
to farce, is too much for the wits of 
any writer who is not more than 
half a conjurer, and able to perform 
wonders by a twirl of his pen. 
It is said, none of us are without 
our talent ; and were we to improve 
it, we should avoid being insipid, 
though we might never be celebra- 
ted. But no, we must have a pen in 
every thing, {as we say of a finger) 
and had rather hans than be confined 
to a particular subject. The conse- 
quence is, whatever we produce (to 
use the phrase of the shop) is left 
inthe rough. Now had Mr. H. 
cultivated his vein, and written hu- 
movroué essays, and ballads, instead 
of taking on him the office of author 
general of these states for the time 
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being, we should not have found 
him squeezed between two worm. 
eaten fathers in a dark corner of the 


fourth story.  Certainly,there are in 
these volumes some bright passages, 
and we doubt not, Mr. H. would 
have made a luminous writer, had 
he confined himself to one species of 
composition.. But our business is 
not with what he might have done, 
but with what he has done. Let us 
hasten, therefore, to take a nearer 
view of his beauties and defects. 

The contents of these volumes 
are, briefly, as follows. Essays po- 
litical, philosophical, and satirical ; 
Letters instructive, amusing, and 
affective ; Verses sublime, beauti- 
ful, and pretty: and in truth, we 
know as little what to do with the 
same, as good Mrs, Partlet with her 
first hatch of ducklings. But let 
us make an extract or so from our 
author, and leave the reader to judge 
what he is made of. Perhaps we 
have handled him a little too roughly: 
The best natured gentlemen are oc- 
casionally humoursome. 


Iiuman nature hath a strong abhor- 
rence of pain, grief, and care. Were it 
otherwise, they would be of no use ia 
weaning the aflections from the vanities 
of the world. Most medicines are nau- 
scous tothe palate and severe in their 
operations. In this their virtue consists. 
Affiction is the medicine of the soul. Jt 
softens the obdurate heart, and renders 
it susceptible of good impressions. When 
we are in pain and sorrow, we learn te 
feel the distress of others,and are prompt- 
ed to acts of charity. When we find 
that the pleasures of the world cannot 
give solid, permanent satisfaction—can- 
not gratify a// our desires,we are induced 
to turn to that only Being, who is the 
source of true felicity, end in whem 
atone there is fulness of joy. Inthe time 
of distréss. we feel and Anew what we on- 
ly had, perhaps, 2 transient idea of be- 
fore, that the christian graces and vir- 
tues are the only true sources of happt- 
nes: and will be our comfort in the last 
inevitaic hour, when all the palliating 
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vanities of the world, and the anodynes 
ef pleasure must entirely lose their effect. 
The sensibilities attendant on affliction 
and distress are too strong to be contin- 
ued through the common course of life. 
The wounds of the mind will heal as 
well as those of the body. But if afflic- 
tions produce their proper effect, the 
mind,ever remembering that those things 
may be, will acquire a calm and steady 
adherence to the dictates of conscience 
and the practice of virtue; not as a task 
imposed by a superiour power, whose 
wrath he would deprecate ; but as the 
highest gratification to himself. He will 
become habituated to do good ; and what 
js duty an others will be nature in him. 


_ Certainly,the above paragraph is 
made up of truths. And what 
would we more ? Is it not enough 
to be informed, * that human nature 
hath a strong abhorrence of pain, 
grief, and care ;”? and that ‘ afflic- 
tion is the medicine of the soul,’’ 
é&c. &e. &e.. Indeed, the world 
are 100 fond of. fable, and a little 
maiter of fact may be of service to 
their morals. Thinking as we do 
though, 1s it not strange, that in the 
midstof this very essay we should have 
been overtaken by the calm we so pe- 
thetically described ? But no more 
of that ! for the bare mention of the 
word 1s sufficient to give our society 
the qualms. Let us turn thea to the 
letters contained in this. volume, 
and see what they offer deserving of 
note. And here we light upon one 
addressed to Joseph Galloway, Esq. 
wherein this gentleman is given to 
understand, that.his name is consign- 
ed to infamy and his soul to perdi- 
tion, and bored into the bargain with 
the following ugly story of himself. 


Is there a curse denounced against vil- 
lainy that hangs not over vour head ?—It 
was owing to your poisonous influence 
that *———* took part against his coun- 
try’s cause, end wmvolved his family in 
Micery and distress, Let their misfor- 
tures sit heavy on ycur soul! It was ow- 
Ins to your eccductions that a hopeful 
YOunE Mien wes cut of wiih infamy in 


the prime and vigour of life. Let the 
blood of Molesworth sit heavy on your 
soul! You attended the British army 
from the head of the Elk to the city of 
Philadelphia—you rode in the rear of 
that army in your triumphant carriage— 
you feasted your eyes with scenes of de- 
solation—the cries of ruined families, 
and the curses of the distressed compose 
the musick of your march, and your 
horses’ hoofs were wet with the blood of 
your slaughtered countrymen and for- 
mer friends. Is there a curse denounced 
against villainy that hangs not over your 
head ?—Let these things sit heavy on 
your soul ! 


This is rant and not eloquence. 
Hamlet instructs the players, that 
they should, in the very torreat, 
tempest and whirlwind of their pas- 
sion, acquire and beget a temper- 
ance, that may give it smoothness. 
Were Mr. H. to set about a second 
philippick, we should advise him to 
bear in mind the advice of the young 
prince. We are aware, that it was 
not intended for gentlemen of his 
profession exactly ; however, a true 
wit is never ata loss to make the 
laws laid down for any art of service 
to hisown. Indeed, Mr. H. “out- 
herods Herod.’?  Whiether-or no, 
Joseph Galloway, Esq. did give his 
soul to perdition, we know not, but 
this we know, the letter addressed 
to him is a little too wrathful. One 
may ‘be sent to a place, we'care not 
to name, by a roundabout way. To 
be candid though, these volumes 
contain but one specimen of the éer- 
rifck ; and this Struck us like a flaw. 
For the most part, they exhibit 
their author in an amiable pomt of 
view. If, therefore, in penning the 
above, he for once stepped out of 
himself, we ought to look for his 
apology in the spirit of the times. 
The conduct of Joseph Galloway, 
Esq. was published tothe world i the 
year 1778, when the good people ot 
this country were mad forliberty,and 
the Esquire had proved a traitor to 
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the goddess. And next, to show 
that it mattered little with our au- 
thor upon what subject he wrote, 
we will extract a sentence or two 
from the “ Improved method of 


quilling harpsichords.’’ 


After far experiment and long trial, 
the following method of tongueing a harp- 
sichord hath been found to answer ail 
the above requisites. ‘ 

I took what is called velvet-cork, of the 
best kind, free from dolts. cracks or blem- 
ishes. I cut this cork into plates, about 
one quarter of an inch thick, and glued 
upon them thin and well polished leath- 
er; from these plates I cut the tongues, 
and pressed them tight into mortises 
cut for the purpose through the plates, 
in the same manner, and with the same 
ease that the common is fired in the lit- 
tle hole punched fo: its reception. The 
«ork must then be shaved off under- 
neath, slanting from the point, where it 
must. be very thin, to the face of the pal- 
ate. and then nibbed, like a pen to the 
proper length. The touch may after- 
wards be nicely regulated by shaving 
away more of the cork from underneath, 
if reguisite,with a sharp penknife or a file. 


The merits of this paper the rea- 
der may settle with himself, for of 
what it treats ** we know no touch.’’ 

But we have said, that these vol- 
umes were not absolutely barren of 
interesting matter ; and, secing we 
have exposed their poverty without 
mercy, let us proceed now to point 
it out. Well then, ** The battle of 
the kegs,’ “ On white washing,” 
‘“¢ Nitidia’s answer,’”’ * Speech of a 
post in the assembly-room,”’ * Spe- 
cimen of a collegiate examination,” 
a dozen lines or so of poetry, here 
and there, are far from contemptible, 
But our limits will not allow us to 
make extracts from the whole, we 
must coytent ourselves therefore 
with particularly noticing a few. 
And first, take a sliver of the 
‘s Post,” 


To all which the column frmly re- 
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plicd—[ Congress would have it the twood- 
en member was not in order }—that he was, 
properly speaking,a standing member of that 
house, having been duly fixed in his 
station by those who had aright and 
power to place him there: that he was 
the true representative of a numerous 
race, déscended in a direct line from the 
aborigines of the country—those vene- 
rable ancestors, who gave the name of 
Pennsylvania to this state, and whose pos- 
terity now inhabit every county in it— 
that he was not only a member of the 
house, but one of its principal supporters, 
in as much as they could never mate « 
house without him—thit he had faithful- 
ly attended the publick business, having 
never been fined. as an absentee—and 
that those very members, who now ops 
posed him, had confided in his wisdor . 
and integrity, by constantly appealing to 
him* in every contest about rules and 
internal economy of the house. 

‘ * The rules of the house are framed and 
bung up against one of the columns. 


But we want room for the rest. 

Now, this is pretty, well for a 
post ! and we have heard many pil- 
lars of the state hold forth with lesa 
pith. But tothe collegiate exam- 
ination. 


Locicx. Prof. How many parts are 
there in a sali-box ? Stu. Three. Bottarr, 
top and sides. Prof. How many modes 
are there in salt-boxes? Stu. Four. The 
formal, the substantial, the accidental, and 
the topsey-turvey. Prof. Define these sev- 
eral modes. Stu. The formal respects 
the figure or shape of the box, such as 
round, square, oblong, and so forth ; the 
substantial respects the work of the join- 
er ; and the accidental depends upon the 
string, by which the box is hung against 
the wall. Prof. Very well—and what 
are the consequences of the accidental 
mode? Stu. If the string should break, 
the box would fall, the salt be spilt, the 
salt-box be broken, and the cook in a 
bitter passion : and this is the accidental 
‘mode with its consequences. Prof. How 
do you distinguish between the top and 
Stu. The top of 
a box is that part which is uppermost; 
and the bottom that part which is low- 
est in all positions. Prof You should 
rather say the lowest part is the bottom, 
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and the uppermost part isthe top. How 
‘+ then, if the bottom should. be upper- 
most? Stu. The top would then be the 
lowermost ; and so the bottom would 
become the top, and the top would be- 
-aine the bottom: and this is called the 
topsey-turvey mode, which is nearly al- 
lied to the accidental, and frequently arises 
fromit. Prof. Very good But are not 
sa't-boxes sometimes singleand sometimes 
double ? Stu. Yes. Prof. Well, then men- 
sion the several combinationsofsait boxes, 
withrespect to their havingsalt ornot. Stu. 
‘Thev are dividedintosinglesalt-boxeshav- 
ing salt ; single salt-boxes having no salt ; 
double salt-boxes having salt ; double 
salt-boxes having mo salt; and single 
double salt-boxes having salt and na salt. 
Prof. Hold! hold! you are going too far. 


Of our author’s poetry the fol- 
jowing is a favourable specimen. 


Those, who in ships pursue their dangcr- 
OUS way 

Through the vast empire of the track- 
less sea, 

Behold the power of heav’n’s Almighty 
king, 

And with a fearful awe his praises sing. 

At his tremendous word the billows 
ris¢, 

And clouds glide swiftly through the 
floating skies ; 

Sulphureous ‘ightnings dart from pole to 
pole, 

And o’er the burden’d ather heavy thun- 
ders roll; 

The howling tempest seems to shake the 
globe, 

Whilst troubled nature wears her dark- 
est robe : 

Yet doth the little bark the tumult brave, 

And on the white top of the bursting wave 


Duivering she bang:—her masts the clouds 


civide, 

And from beneath, hell opes her portals 
wide : 

Confusion reigns o’er all the watry realm ; 

the astonish’d seamen quit the useless 
Selm - 
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With growing terrours are their bosoms 


fill’d, 

And in their veins the purple current’s 
chill’d ; 

In their distress, to God they lift their 
pray’r, 

And though the tempest roars, the Lord 
will hear : ~ o 

The same dread word, that swell’d the 
boiling main, 

Commands a calm, and all is smooth 
again ; 

Their terrours vanish, whilst propitious 
gales 

Swift to the port impel their swelling 
sails. 


Though, by this time, the reader 
must be acquainted with our opinion 
of these works, we cannot close them 
forever without a few last remarks. | 
Their principal defect is, want of 
character. They have no point, no 
tooth, and take such ladylike hold 
on the mind, that we read them and 
forget them with perfect unconcern. 
The abuse of logick, grammar and 
rhetorick ought not to be laid to 
their charge; for so far as these go, 
they are tolerably correct. ‘The ab- 
sence of blunders, however, is not 
excellence, any more than exemption 
from criminality is virtue. When 
honours are decreed to mediocrity, 
and not till then, the subject of this 
review may come in for the laurel. 
Such is our opinion of the works of 
Francis Hopkinson, Esq. in giving 
which, we have spoken of them as 
they are ; ** nothing extenuated, nor 
set down aught in malice.”? We 
have said, and we repeat_it, had Mr. 
H. gone correctly to work,he would 
have done something, but he has play- 
ed with his pen, instead of wielding 
it like a man, and it was our duty 
to take him in hand for his folly. 
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NEW WORKS. 

An Address to the Members of tlie 
Merrimack Humane Society, at their 
annniversary meeting, in Newburyport, 
Sept. 6, 1808. By Michael Hodge, jun. 
Esq. Newburyport, Thomas & Whip- 
ple. 

The 3d volume of the Works of A- 
texander Pope, sq. containing the Dun- 
ciad,in 4 books, with a handsome frontis- 
piece, engraved by I. H. Seymour, which 
completes the 3d volume of Select Mis- 
cellaneous Classicks. Hastings, Ethe- 
ridge and Bliss, Boston. 

An Oration, describing the influence 
of Commerce on the prosperity, cbarac- 
ter and genius of nations. Written at 
the request of the society of Phi Beta 
Kappa, and delivered on their anniver- 
sary at Cambridge, Sept. 1, 1808. By 
James Richardson. Boston. Russell & 
Cutler. 8vo. pp. 20. 

Vol. fof Reports of the Trials of 
Col. Aaron Burr, late Vice President of 
the United States, for treason and for a 
misdemeanor, in preparing the means of 
a military expedition against Mexico, 
&c. in the Circuit Court of the United 
States. To which is added, an Appen- 
dix, containing the arguments and evi- 
dence in support and defence of the mo- 
tion ofterwards made to commit A. Burr, 
H. Biannerhasset, and J. Smith, to be sent 
for trial to che state of Kentucky, for 
treason or misdemeanor alledged to be 
committed there ; taken in short hand 
by David Robertson, Esq. Counsellor at 
Law, 

The Knowledge of Jesus Christ su- 
premely important—a Sermon, delivered 
June 8, 1808, at the installation of the 
Rev. Josiah Webster, to the pastoral care 
ofthe Usited Church and Socicty ia 


Hampton, N. H. By Samuel Worces, 
ter, pastor of the Tabernacle Church in 
Salem.. ‘Thomas C. Cushing. Salem. 

The Military Mentor, being a series 
of letters recently written by a general 
officer to his son, on his entering the ar- 
my; comprising a course of ¢!@rant in- 
struction, calculated to unite the charac- 
ters and accomplishments of the gentie- 
man and the soldier. Vol..2. Cushing 
& Appleton, Salem, and Joshua Cushing, 
Boston. 

A selection of Psalms and Hymns, en- 
bracing all the varietiesof subjects and 
mitre, suitable tor private devotion and 
the worship of churches. By Woliiam 
Emerson, A. M. pastor of the first church 
in Boston. Psalm axlvii. 7. Boston, 
Munroe, Francis & Parker. 1amo. 
pp: 3°: 

Chaplin’s Sermon on the greatness of 
Redemption. Price 25 cents. 

The Watery War: a poetical descrip- 
tion of the existing controversy between 
the Pedobaptists and Baptists. Price 
12 1-2 cents. Boston, Manning and 
Loring, | 

Three dissertations on Boylston Prize 
Questions, forthe years 1866 and 1807. 
By George Cheyne Shuttuck, M. D. Be- 
ing the dissertations to which the Boyl- 
ston Prize Questions were adjudged. To 
which is prefixed the publick account of 
their adjudication. Buston, Belcher and 
Armstrong. 

A Sermon delivered at Hallowell, be- 
fore the Maine Missionary Svocicty, at 
their anniversary, June 15, 1808. By 
Jonathan Scott, V. D. M. pastor of the 
first church, in Minott. Hallowell, N. 

sheever. 

An Address to the General Associa- 
tion of Connecticut, to the congregation? 
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al ministers and churches of the State,on 
the importance of united endeavours to 
revive gospel dise:pline. Litch ticld, 
Hosmer and Goodwin. 

NEW EDITIONS. 

The Military Companion ; being 
system of company discipline, founded 
on the regulations of Baron Steuben, late 
Major-General! and Inspector-General of 
the army of the United States. Con- 
taining the manual exercise, facings, steps, 
turnings, wheelings, miscellaneous evolu- 
tions and firings ‘Together with the du- 
ty of officers and privates. Designed for 
the use of the militia. Second edition, 
with additions and improvements, and 
iltustrated with handsome copper-plates 
of company evolutions. Published b 
Thomas & Whipple, Booksellers, New- 
buryport, who are proprietors of ihe 
copy: right. Price 37 1-2 cents. 

A Faithful Picture of the Political Sit- 
vation of New Orleans, at the close of the 
last and the beginning of the present 
vear, 1807. '! ‘Boston, reprinted from the 
New Orleans edition. 8vo. pp. 48. 

The Speaker, or miscellaneous pieces, 
selected from the best English writers, 
disposed under proper heads, for the im- 
provement of youth,in readingand speak- 
ing. To which is prefixed, an essay on 
elocution. By William Enfield, L. LD. 
Lecturer of Belles-Lettres, in the Acad- 
emy of Warrington. Boston, published 
by Joseph Larkin. E. C. Beals, printer, 
12mo.pp. 430. Price 1 dollar. 

Doddridge’s Lectures on Preaching, 
and the several branches of the ministe- 
rial office: including the characters of 
the most celebrated ministers among dis- 
senters, and in the establishment. Man- 

ning & Loring, printers. Price 62 1-2 
cents. 

Jay’s Sermon on the mutual duties of 
husbands and wives. Preached on the 
occasion of a marriage solemnity. Price 
25 cents. 

The Cutter, in five lectures. upon the 
art and practice of cutting friends, ac- 
quaintances, and relations. Boston, 
printed at the Fmerald office, by E. G. 
House. 18mo. pp. 104 

_A Concise Introduction to Practical 
Arithmetic ; in which all the rules that 
occur in common business are applicd 
to the Federal Currency. Designed for 
the use of schools. By Samuel Temple, 
AM Sixthedition. Boston, printed by 
Lincola and Edmands. rzmo.pp.1 2%, 
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A new Gazetteer of the Eastern Con- 
tinent ; or a Geographical Dictionary : 
containing in Alphabetical order, a des~ 
cription of all the countries, kingdoms, 
states, cities, towns,principal rivers,lakes, 
harbours, mountains, &c. &c. in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, with their adjacent isl- 
ands ; ; carefully compiled from the best 
authorities, [By Jedediah Morse, p.p aa. 
s.s. H, s. author of the American Uni- 
versal Geography and American Gazet- 
teer; and Elijah Parish, p. p. pastor of 
the church in Byefield, Newbury. iilus~ 
trated with maps, accompanied by a 
new and elegant general atlas of the 
world, containing in a separate volume, 
sixty-three maps, and comprising all the 
new discoveries tothe presentime. De- 
signed asa second volume to the Ame- 
rican Gazetteer. Second edition, enlar- 
ged and enriched with information of 
the late remarkable changes in the East- 
ern Continent. Boston;’ Thomas & An- 
drews. 

The History of the Church of Christ, 
volume the first. Containing the three 
first centuries. Boston. Farrand, Mallo- 
ry & Co. 

The Kingdom of Christ; a Missionary 
Sermon, preached before the general as- 
sembly of the Presbyterian church in 
Philadelphia, May 23, 1805. By Ed- 
ward D. Griffin, a. Mm. ong of the pastors 
of the presbyterian church in Newark, 
New-Jerscy. Philadelphia,printed ; News 
buryport, reprinted, for Samuel Dole. 

A Sermon preached before the gener- 
al assembly of the presbyterian church 
in the United States of America; by ap- 
pointment of their standing commtitice 
of missions, May 19, 1806. By Elipha- 
let Nott,p.p. President of Union col- 
lege, 10 the state of New-York. Phila- 
delphia, printed ; Newburyport, Rapynt 
ed, for Samuel Dole. 

Marmion, a Tale of Flodden Field. 
By Sir Walter Scott, author of Lay of 
the last MSnstrel. 2 vols. 12 mo.at t 
dol. 75 cts. Boston, Farrand, Mallory 


& Cc, and Hopkins and Earle, Philad |. 


phia. 
WORES IN THE PRESS. 

Thomas & Whipple of New buryport, 
have in the press A Compendious Histe- 
ry of New-England, designed for schoo!r 
and private families. By jedidinh Morse, 
D. D. and Elijah Parrish, D.D. second 
dition. with alteratiens and imprave- 
merts by the authers 
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Bradford and Inskeép, Philadelphia, 
have in the press, a volume. entitled, | he 
Warriour’s Return; and other poems, 
by Mrs. Amelia Opie. 

Joshua Cushing of this town, has in 
the press, An Introduction to the making 
of Latin ; adapted to the rules of Adam’s 
and Smith’s Syntax. 

Joshua Cushing of this town, has in 

press, The Anatomy of the Gravid Ute- 
rus, with practical inferences relative to 
pregnancy and labour. By John Burns, 
surgeon in Glasgow. 

I. Riley, New-York, has in press, Re- 
ports at Nisi Prius in™ the Courts of 
King’s Bench and Common Pleas, by 
John Campbell, Esq. with Notes, &c. by 
a Chancellor at Law of New-York. 

E. Sargent,New-York,has in the pregs, 
and willshortly publish, a new Novel, 
entitled the Wi'd Irish Boy, by the au- 
thor of Fatal Revenge, 

Now publishing in New-York, price 
to subscribers, two dollars, bound. The 
Great Line of History, from the earliest 
times tothe present day, with a general 
view of the present state of the world ; 
with respect to civilization, religion and 
government, and a brief dissertation on 
the importance of historical knowledge. 
By Samuel Whelipley, a.m. principal of 
the Morris Academy, N. J. This work 
will be published on good paper and a 
fair type, in octavo form. 

Printing in Walpole. (N. H.) by vio 
jam Fessenden and G. W. Nichols, A $ 
rious Address on the dangerous conse- 
quences of neglecting common coughs 
and colds, with directions for the preven- 
tion and cure of consumptions; to 
which are added, observations on the 
hooping cough. By Thomas Hayes 

In the press of Manning and Loring 
of this town, Booth’s Apology for the 
Baptists. 

Jcshua Cushing,and Oliver and Mun- 
roe of this town, have in press, The De- 

*bates, Resolutions, and other Proceed- 
ings, of the Convention of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, convened at 
Boston, ou the gth oi January, 1788, and 
ccntinued until the 7th of February fol- 
lowing, for the purpose of assenting to 
and ratifying the Constitution recom- 
mended by the Grand Federal Conven- 
tic. Together with the yeas and nays 
on the decison of theGrand Question To 
whichthe Federal Constiiution is prefix- 


and in astate of great forwandness. 
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ed ;and to which will be added, the 
amendments which have been male 
therein. To be printed in one vol 
12mo. containing about 230 pages Price 
to subscribers bound and lettcred, one 
dollar. 
WORKS ANNOUNCED. 

Bradford & Inskeep, Philadelphia, in. 
tend publishing an American edition of 
a work now publishing in London, edit. 
ed by Wm. Nicholson, author and Proe 
prictor of the Philosophical Journal and 
various other chymical, philosophical, 
and mathematical works, entitled, the 
British Encyclopedia, or Dictionary of 
Arts and Sciences, comprising an accu- 
rate view of the present improved state 
of human knowledge. It is to be ap- 
propriated exclusively to the arts and 
sciences, and will be comprised in two 
large octavo volumes, embellished with 
two hundred clegant engravings. 

An Abridgement or digest of the de- 
cision in all the tmportant cases which 
have been brought before ithe courts of 
the United Statesi and those of the seve- 
ral states, is preparing for the press. by 2 
gentleman of the bar of -Philadelphia, 
To 
this abstact of the decisions in all the 
important cases which have been report- 
ed in this country, it is in contemplation 
to add an appendix, which will contain a 
variety of matter particularly interesting 
to the legislator as well as to ¢very mem- 
ber of the American bar 

Campbell and Mitchell, New York, 

will shortly publish, Maneuvres of 
Horse Artillery, by General Koskiusco. 
Written at Paris in the year 1800, at the 
request of General Wilbam R. Davie, 
then Envoy from the United States to 
Yrance ‘Translated with notes and de- 
scriptive plates, by Jonathan Williams, 
Col. Comdt. of the Corps of Engi neers, 
and president of the U. S. Military Phi- 
losophicat Society. 

W. W. Woodward, Philadelphia, will 
shortly present the publick for their pat- 
ronage, proposals for printing in four el- 
egant octavo volumes, Scripture Charac- 
ters, or a practical mmprovement of the 
histories in the Oldand New lestaments, 
by Thomas Robinson, M.A. Vicar of 
St. Mary’s, Leicester, and late fellow ot 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in England. 
‘This edition is to be printed from thy 
6th edition just completed in London 








